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Coming in December 


At the Mercy of Bandits in South China 
A Bazaar Day Across the Chinese Border 





Christmas in Mission Fields Around the 
World 





Salient Points in the Second Survey 


The Transit in Perspective 


In January 


The Northern Baptist Laymen’s Move- 
ment will be the Special Feature—a 
Historic Number 
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QUESTION BOX 
(Answers found in this issue) 


1. Who went to Bengal-Orissa as a 
missionary when she was sixteen years 
old? 

2. What school in China had 100 per 
cent. attendance in Bible classes last 
year? 

3. What Christian Center is located 
near the campus of Waseda University? 

4. Who “sees evidence of a new spirit 
in religion” on every hand? 

5. What institution in China was re- 
cently reopened after being closed six 
years? 

6. What is Lo Siah-ku? 


7. On what field were 200 baptisms re- 
ported last year? 

8. Who is said to be the ‘Protestant 
bulwark in Mohammedan missions”? 

9. Who wrote Pandita Ramabai? 

10. What significant event occurred 
July 2, 1929? 

11. Why was the young Brahmin 
woman thankful that she had been sick? 

12. Who remains “the unspoiled hero” 
in the hearts of the Ambassadors? 

13. What arguments are said to be 
most feared by the Wets? 

14. Who was “the kind foreigner” who 
invited Kaku San into the church ser- 
vice? 

15. Where is anti-religion one of the 
chief subjects in the schools? 

16. What does Hana-no-Hi mean? 


17. What church in Belgian Congo was 
planned, built and financed by the na- 
tives? 

18. “The creative power of Christian 
fellowship has been put. to the test”’— 
where? 


PRIZES FOR 1929 


For correct answers to every question in the 
11 issues, January to December inclusive, one 
worthwhile missionary book will be given. 


For correct answers to 16 out of the 18 ques- 
tions, each issue for 11 months, January to De- 
cember inclusive, a year’s subscription to Mis- 
sIons. Answers may be sent monthly or at the 
end of the year. In order to be eligible for a 
prize, both the answers and the page. numbers 
on which the answers are found must be given. 
Answers should be written briefly. Do not repeat 
the question. Where two or more ina group work 
together, only one set should be sent in and one 
prize will be awarded. Answers may be sent 
monthly or at the end of the year. All answers 
must reach us not later than February ist, 1930, 
to receive credit. 


This contest is open only to subscribers. 
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High Points in 


eae ISSIONS spreads a rich feast 
CAS fii) for its readers in this Novem- 
aN ‘cf 4| ber issue. At the beginning 
sii Coe Hayne takes us into the 
(i company of several hundred 
&| ‘‘Baptist Boys in the Open,’’ 
4) which means at the summer 
‘ camp at Ocean Park, Maine, 
where the denomination is developing a re- 
markable character training school. The sec- 
ond article tells ‘‘Where It Is Not Safe To 
Be a Christian,’’ and the immediate thought 
is Russia, which is right. This description of 
the situation in Russia, together with the 
further information on the editorial pages, is 
intended to arouse a healthy sentiment of in- 
dignation in our people that such things can 
be, and a purpose to help, provided the oppor- 
tunity comes. Just now it looks as though 
any attempts to help would only increase the 











governmental cruelty and add to the jeopardy 


of the unhappy victims, among whom are hun- 
dreds of our fellow Christians. But when it 
is proposed to recognize such a government, 
we shall know how to help create the proper 
public sentiment. A government that denies 
the existence of God cannot expect the con- 
fidence or respect of men. 

Dr. Hubbell finishes his story of ‘‘The Gos- 
pel on the Bowery,’’ where he has seen it 
redeem lives. Then Dr. Franklin writes of 
the tragedy in the Colorado canyon, where the 
flood swept down on the little summer colony, 
as only one can who has just passed through 
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November Issue 


the thrilling experiences he pictures. It was 
not written with any thought of publication, 
but we make no apologies for placing it be- 
fore our readers as a matter of personal in- 
terest. The Editor gives a second dip into 
The Second Survey, tracing a ‘‘Remarkable 
Decade of Baptist History”’ in the work of the 
Foreign Mission Societies. Dr. Baldwin closes 
his ‘‘ Journal of Travel in Congo-Land,’’ which 
has brought Africa into neighborhood and 
brotherhood. The message of the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation has to do with The 
Transit that is to mark January in Baptist 
families, the Community Canvass and other 
topics, and in particular tells of the effective 
reorganization done by the Temple Church of 
Los Angeles with the aid of Dr. Agar. These | 
are main points, although there is no less to 
interest in the minor articles and in the pages 
devoted to the work of the missionary socie- 
ties, the Guild and Crusade and Ambassadors, 
the Open Forum of Methods, which looks 
toward Christmas and a busy year, the book 
reviews, and the items from the World Fields. 
The editorials call attention to the distinctive 
and primary function of Misstons, making the 
budget live, letting light in on Russian tyr- 
anny, besides note and comment on many 
things personal and otherwise. The illustra- 
tions are abundant and apt, and we believe 
the number is one that has something in it 
for all ages and tastes, and that will bear read- 
ing through, not excepting the last cover. 
December issue will illustrate Christmas. 
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Boys in the Open 


Royal Ambassadors’ Camp, Ocean Park, Maine, a Training Center for the Life Abundant 


BY COE HAYNE 





ORCHESTRA OF THE ROYAL AMBASSADORS, OCEAN PARK, MAINE 


DAY at Ocean Park had drawn to a 
close. A leader of one of the thirty or 
gi more groups of Royal Ambassadors 
©) stood in front of his tent conversing 
quietly with Director Prior. Happiness 
was revealed by the tone of his voice 
as he told of an experience through which he had 
passed a few moments before taps had sounded. 

“All the boys in my tent following the Bible read- 
ing knelt at their bunks tonight and prayed 
audibly,” said the group leader. “I made no special 
request that they do this. One boy’s example helped 
all.” 

Boys With Christian Men Who Know Boys 

In this growing camp in the pines bordering one 
of Maine’s finest ocean beaches, 265 boys passed 
through experiences in Christian comradeship that 
will be of immeasurable value to them and the com- 
munities to which they returned. 

From its inception in 1926 until now the constant 
thought of the founders of the camp has been to 
provide a center for the Christian training of Baptist 
youth. No study in camp is required of the boys 
during the two weeks they are held together on the 
seashore. The creative power of Christian fellow- 
ship has been put to the test. Last summer fifty-five 





New England pastors who volunteered their time to 
make the camp possible returned to their parishes 
with the conviction that the Ocean Park plan is no 
longer an experiment. What life purposes have been 
ennobled, what trendsin character development altered 
or intensified for the further advancement of King. 
dom enterprises as the result of their close fellowship 
with these 265 boys, only God can know and measure. 
What these fifty-five pastors are doing in an attempt 
to interpret the ideals of Jesus, laymen as well as 
pastors in any state might well undertake in behalf 
of the boyhood in the churches. Such service can- 
not be purchased. Such a camp as that of the Royal 
Ambassadors at Ocean Park would be impossible 
without it. These pastors of New England who con- 
gregate each summer to serve as group leaders have 
been caught by a community spirit that includes boys 
in all communities in its outreach. They were se- 
lected for the service because of their known devo- 
tion to the welfare of boys and their understanding 
of the needs of youth during the impressionable 
years. 


What Happens to the Boy 

Your Boy, it may be, entered this camp on the 
morning of July 8, 1929. He was assigned to a tent 
with six other boys. The eighth member of the tent 
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group was one of the fifty-five pastors referred to 
above. 

Boy meets a man! He knew only his name and his 
face at first. Gradually he came to know the man 
better. He forgot that he was a minister, if indeed 
that fact had ever been brought to his attention. Just 
a friend of boys—a man who had not forgotten his 
boyhood, who knew the technic of how to eat, sleep, 
chum, tramp, swim and play with boys, “just like 
dad.” Homesickness could not last long, for some- 
thing of the home continually came into the daily 
life of your Boy. 

Morning and evening hours filled with unforget- 
able, happy memories! Rain or shine, everybody out 
in God’s out-of-doors! There were but two hours 
used in lecture periods—8 :30 to 10:30 A. M. All the 
afternoons were devoted to recreation. It is the 
camp of the abundant life, as the following letter 
written by one who has spent three summers at this 
Baptist rendezvous under the cathedral pines testi- 
fies : 


Dear Fellows: This is a real boys’ camp. The days are 
just chock full of fun and outdoor life mixed with games, 
hiking and swimming in the delightful woods and waters 
of Ocean Park. 

Work? Sure! We all have to help one another in life, 
and so each boy does his bit in the regular camp duties. 
Such work fits a fellow for the finest comradeship. 

Classes? Yes, we have fine classes in the morning on 
the Boy’s Life of Christ, Missionary Hero Life Stories, 
Nature Study, Scouting, Athletics, etc. 

Play? Certainly! The afternoons are devoted to the 
happiest kind of play and games. After dinner comes the 
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rest period, with first-aid talks, then such games as baseball, 
tennis, basketball and volley ball, as well as swimming and 
games on the beach. 

Entertainment? Of course! Story-telling, dramatiza- 
tions, wholesome screen pictures and camp-fire songs on the 
open beach are among the attractive features that close the 
busy day. 

Two well-appointed classroom buildings house the 
boys while they talk with their leaders about Chris- 
tian life, the wonders of nature, and world service. 
These buildings belong to a group erected by a 
colony of Free Baptist folk who chose Ocean Park as 
their Summer. Assembly place fifty years ago. 

Built to meet the needs of the boys who gather 
annually at Ocean Park is the following approved 
program of religious education covering four periods 
of camp life. 


Four-Year Curriculum for R. A. Camps 


This curriculum was adopted by a joint committee 
of the American Baptist Publication Society and 
the Department of Missionary Education. It sets a 
high standard and has proved thoroughly successful. 


FIRST YEAR 


Jesus, the Great Hero (Hero Course I). 

Chapel. Bible Geography. Boy Loyalties. 

Outdoor Activities (nature study, manual training, first aid, 
athletics, swimming instruction, scouting, tennis). 


SECOND YEAR 
Paul, the Hero (Hero Course II). 
Chapel. Our Baptist Heritage. Boy Organization (Bible 
school, R. A. and Christian Life Program). 
Outdoor Activities (same as first year). 





CAMP STAFF AND VISITORS, OCEAN PARK, MAINE 
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THIRD YEAR 
New Testament Heroes (Hero Course III). 
Chapel. Leadership Qualities. 
The Worship and Hymns of the Church. 
Outdoor Activities (same as before, with woodcraft and 
projects added). 


FOURTH YEAR 
Old Testament Heroes (Hero Course IV). 
Chapel. History of the Bible. Stewardship. 
Outdoor Activities (recreation leadership, and same as be- 
fore). 


The Creed and Some Fruits 


To meet with the R. A. boys of Ocean Park and 
their keen, enthusiastic tent leaders, to see in action 
Dean Carr, Manager Pratt, Directors Prior, Mac- 
Combie, Van Leeuwen, Stiles and their associates in 
Ambassador camp activities, is to carry away a new 
idea of Christian fellowship. Their “credo” has 
been put into operation and found to be “sound”; it 
follows: 


I believe in boys. I believe in Christian boys. 
I believe Christ wants boys to be worthy, wonderful men. 
I believe good pastors are the boys’ best chums. 


Following the camping period of 1928, baptisms 
totalling twenty-eight were reported by pastors of 
churches to which boys from the Ocean Park camp 
returned, as the direct result of religious experiences 
in camp. 

Meal time, always a welcome occasion to hungry 
boys, furnishes opportunity for the dean, the direc- 
tors and the various leaders of activities to develop 
good fellowship through mass singing and the discus- 
sion of matters “for the good of the camp.” At the 
daily chapel exercises the large camp orchestra sup- 
plements the work of the song leader. The devo- 
tional talks are short but carefully prepared. 


Model Swimming Pool and Playground 


Not the least of the camp’s attractions is the new 
“Swimming Hole,” a pool 180 feet wide and 300 
feet long. Here there is room for 300 boys to learn 
to swim, dive and pass life-saving tests. The “‘safety- 
first buddy system” is used. No boy in the pool is 





THE FIRST OF THIRTY MODEL HUTS, ROYAL AMBASSADORS’ 
CAMP, OCEAN PARK 





CLARENCE DE MAR, FAMOUS BAPTIST MARATHON RUNNER, 
DOES TEN MILES AT OCEAN PARK, MAINE 


unguarded. The pool is frequently refreshed from 
the sea. Rev. W. L.. Pratt, of Boston, business 
manager of the camp, had charge of a large group of 
New England pastors who contributed much of the 
labor necessary for the excavation work on the hand- 
some pool, which is called “Pratt’s Pet.” 

Few athletic fields anywhere are larger or possess 
finer naturai advantages than the great playground 
owned by the Royal Ambassadors at Ocean Park. 
It is spacious enough to allow half a dozen baseball 
games to be in progress without one set of rival 
teams interfering with another. In addition to the 
athletic field and separate from it is the circular 
running track built around the great swimming pool. 
It was a thrilling experience to watch Clarence De 
Mar, of Olympic and Boston Marathon fame, run 
ten miles paced by twenty boys running in relays of 
one-half mile each. De Mar is an active Baptist lay- 
man of Melrose, Mass., a Sunday school teacher and 
a lecturer of note. His talk at chapel on clean living 
the morning following his amazing feat on the track 
was a high spot in the program prepared for the 
boys. Mr. De Mar is a sportsman through and 
through and has many happy memories of races 
which he has lost as well as of the many which he 
has won. Six times a winner of the Boston Marathon 
and three times a member of the United States Olym- 
pic team, as well as the participant in many other 
almost equally noteworthy athletic events, Mr. De 
Mar remains the unspoiled hero in the eyes and 
hearts of the Ambassadors whom he visits each year 
in their camp at Ocean Park, 

Alton L. Miller, president of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, is chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the R. A. Boys’ Camp. At the commencement 
exercises held Friday, July 19, he spoke to the boys 
and with several others was awarded the Third Year 
Emblem adopted by the camp. At this time the 
directors and ¢amp activity leaders awarded honors 
for excellency in notebook work, nature study, scout- 
ing and athletics. A large number of boys, in addi- 
tion to receiving the first, second and third year 
emblems, were cited for specially meritorious work 
in camp. It was a proud moment for them. 
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A Letter Full of Cheer 


Dear Fellow Pastors and Boy Leaders: 


Things have been doing at Ocean Park since our Camp 
closed. First, the Pool is a wonderful success. It is warm 
and comfortable, from 5 to 15 degrees warmer than the 
ocean. The lowest run of tides is enough to give us plenty 
of water, and the highest water is safely controlled. A 
good friend has offered to get us an automatic control for 
the gate, which will save us from getting up in the middle 
of the night to shut it. It is also a financial success. On 
the warm days, as many as 250 people have been in it. 

Second, the Huts are being built for next year’s Camp. 
Six have been promised, and are being built by Stanley 
Pratt, Doug Wheeler, Edward Pratt and Fred Rugg. They 
are a pretty sight in a straight line down the land that the 
boys helped to clear this summer. 

Third, the road is cut through from Judson Field to the 
Pool, and next year we hope to jump out of our Huts and 
straight away down to the Pool. 

And best news of all. Mrs. Sarah E. White of Framing- 
ham called to see us on Monday after the Camp closed, 
and after looking over the Pool and the Athletic Field, she 
asked me, “What did you say you paid for this land?” I 
told her we bought it from the York Manufacturing Com- 
pany for $3,000, and then I told her how we planned to 
develop the Athletic Field into a wonderful playground for 
our boys and girls all summer long, and how we had a camp- 
fire circle just beside the field where 500 boys and leaders 
can meet in a great amphitheatre for evening camp-fires and 
personal life talks. ; 

Mrs. White said, “I’d like to give the land as a memo- 
rial to Mr. White, and I think I'll do it now.” So then 
and there, seated in her auto, she wrote a check for $3,000, 
making us a gift of the entire tract of 100 acres for our 
boys’ work. 

As I do not sing well, I just exclaimed, “Oh, how wonder- 
ful, Mrs. White.” Now you fellows can throw your hats in 
the air, and plan to come back next summer and find things 
better than ever. Yours in the good work.—W. L. Pratt. 


A Substantial Backing 


It is safe to say that no religious movement in 
New England has a more substantial and influential 
backing than this Camp. The Board of Directors 
includes men of the highest business standing, who 
are satisfied as to the importance and possibilities of 
the boys’ work to which they are giving time and 
service. The list follows: Alton L. Miller, chair- 
man; John F. Rood, treasurer ; Frank L. Brier, James 
A. Floyd, Charles H. Rogers, Stanley M. Lane, all of 
Boston; Rev. William Reid, Providence; Rev. A. E. 
Kenyon, Arlington, R. I.; J. Allen Wiley, Hartford, 
Conn.; Andrew Jackson, Portland, Me.; A. B. 
Sweezy, Malden, Mass.; Otis B. Read, Concord, 
N. H.; Clarence W. Bosworth, Eden Park, R. L.; 
John B. Cook, Saxtons River, Vt.; Coles F. Tomp- 
kins, Salem; ex-officio, Albert A. Armstrong, Ocean 
Park; Philip R. Webb, Portland, president and see- 
retary respectively of the Corporation. 
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Add to this the list of the fifty-five men who have 
served as camp counsellors for one, two and three 
years, and it will appear how wide an interest this 
form of far-reaching service has obtained among the 





JOHN FROST (PLENTY CROWS) INSTRUCTS AMBASSADORS HOW 
TO ERECT A TEPEE. THIS WAS A GREAT TREAT FOR THE BOYS, 
Witio CUT THE POLES 


pastors of leading churches in New England, while it 
has drawn also from other sections. It is significant 
that fourteen of these faculty members have served 
three years, or since the Camp was founded; four- 
teen others have served two years, and twenty-six 
served this year for the first time. The pastors love 
to come back, and they get as well as give, though 
what they give is priceless. The personnel of the 
leaders ensures the high character of the Camp. In- 
vited speakers and teachers esteem it a privilege to 
have a share in its life and to add to its capacity for 
the finest training. 

The Ocean Park Camp has stimulated the estab- 
lishment of thirteen or more other boys’ camps 
across the country, and has furnished them with its 
admirable educational program, given above. There 
is no question that the camp movement has already 
realized its purpose, as stated by Dr. W. A. Hill, 
head of the Department of Missionary Education, in 
his report to the Convention in 1928, namely, “pri- 
marily to reach our Baptist boys of aH organizations 
with the missionary program and literature which 
will enlarge their horizons and cultivate their in- 
terest and participation in the Baptist world pro- 
gram.” The wholesome methods by which this pur- 
pose is carried out never fail to make a deep impres- 
sion upon the camp visitors. What the boys think 
of it is fairly shown by the fact that applications for 
the next year flow in before the year that is has come 
to aclose. The possibilities of this movement and its 
influence upon the future of our denomination are as 
yet partially apprehended. But some have caught 
the vision. 
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Where It Is Not Safe to Be a Christian 


RELIABLE: INFORMATION CONCERNING THE RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION 
AND REIGN OF TYRANNY. IN RUSSIA UNDER A SOVIET GOVERNMENT 
THAT TEACHES THE CHILDREN THAT THERE IS NO GOD 


(The facts given in this article are from trustworthy sources 
and furnish only a mild picture of the terrible realities. 
Names are not mentioned for obvious reasons, since our 
purpose is not to add to the perils of the persecuted Chris- 
tians in Russia, but to let our readers know something of 
the truth as to life under a régime never surpassed in terror 
and cruelty by the worst period under the Tsars.—Eprtor.) 


reference to certain matters on the inside of 

Russia. The country is still ruled by terror. 
The people are afraid to talk to foreigners; afraid 
even to talk to people inside the country, as there 
are spies everywhere. One gets the impression they 
are even afraid of their own shadows. Information 
has to be gathered in bits and from varied sources. 
The wise traveler who is admitted to the country 
understands well that he must not be inquisitive as 
to movements nor unduly interested in persons un- 
less he wishes to expose them to persecution or death. 


1: is very difficult to get at the exact truth with 


Why Baptists Are Molested 


Early this year the Soviet press all over Russia 
began a campaign against the Baptists. The Soviets 
often use the word Baptist to denote Evangelical 
Christians as well. The Soviet papers insinuated 
that the Baptists were in close touch with counter- 
revolutionary organizations. As the Government 
classes almost any opposition to anything done in 
Russia as counter-revolution, it was possible to find 
things which could be used to bolster up this charge. 
But Baptists have had nothing to do with any revolu- 
tionary effort. Their leaders were asked recently by 
high Soviet officials what their attitude would be in 
ease a revolution should overthrow the present 
régime and set up a monarchy or some other form 
of government. They replied that they would be 
loyal to the new government, if it were established, 
even as they were loyal to the present government. 

It was said in the papers that the printers’ union 
objected to printing Bibles. It was stated that in the 
last election in the villages the Baptists had sided 
with the well-to-do peasants and had helped to turn 
the peasants against the Government. It was charged 
that the Baptist movement was subsidized in Russia 
by outside capitalists with a view to weakening the 
Communistic system. The Government urged the 
Baptists to break off all relations with the Baptist 
World Alliance, and it was intimated that they 


would have less trouble if this connection with the 
Baptists of the outside world were broken. Some- 
times the charge was made that Baptists are pacifists 
and that they were weakening the Red army. Much 
was also made in these attacks on the Baptists of the 
fact that they were holding classes in singing and 
were carrying on other social activities which were 
really a monopoly of the Government. The Baptists 
of course had no chance to reply to these attacks. 
The general result was to stir the people up against 
them. In some cases, however, the result was the 
opposite of that which the Government had hoped. 
The attention of people who had never heard of 
Baptists was called to them, and some sought to learn 
more about this sect which was so often spoken 
against. More than likely the real reason for the 
Soviet opposition to the Baptists is the fact that they 
have been rather active and rather successful of late, 
and especially in some of the strongholds of Com- 
munism among the workers in the factories in the 
cities. And as the leaders of the Communistie party 
are atheists and are determined to do all they can to 
destroy all religion, and feeling that in spite of all 
opposing efforts the Baptists were steadily gaining, 
they decided to wage war on our people. While other 
religions are greatly handicapped, it seems that 
Baptists have been singled out as especially danger- 
ous and are destined to feel the strong hand of op- 
pression for some time. 


How Baptists Are Molested 


The leading newspapers of the world have already 
published the substance of the new Soviet regulations 
with reference to religion. Most of these were aimed 
directly at the Baptists, and they are by no means 
a dead letter. Among the various disabilities suf- 
fered by our people, imprisonment and banishment 
come first. 

Arrests and imprisonments on a large seale began 
early in March. The secret police appeared at our 
Baptist school in Moscow in the night, searched the 
premises and arrested two teachers. The brethren 
know of about one hundred leaders who have been 
arrested. It is extremely difficult for them to com- 
municate with each other, and probably there are 
many more cases. And some have not been banished 
very far from their homes. Sometimes a man is sent 
a few hundred miles away from his field of labor and 
is kept under police control. While he does not 
suffer so much in such eases, his work is interrupted. 
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Many, however, are being sent to Turkestan, to 
Siberia, and to Solovetski Island in the White Sea. 
Of these three places, the last is probably the worst. 
It was used as a place of imprisonment for the worst 
offenders in the Czar’s time. It is next to impossible 
to know the full truth about conditions there as the 
prisoners cannot communicate with the outside 
world, few return, and few have ever escaped. All 
reports indicate that during the winter months the 
prisoners suffer much from cold and insufficient food. 

In many cases where our preachers are supposed 
to be free they are virtually prisoners. They must 
report to the police often and every movement is 
checked up. In some such eases the uncertainty and 
fear under which one lives is worse than being locked 
up in jail where one feels he knows the worst. In 
Leningrad and vicinity ten leaders of the Evangelical 
Christians were arrested, and about a dozen Baptists 
suffered the same fate in that area. So far as our 
brethren in Russia knew, no one had been put to 
death. 

Then the places of worship are being closed. For 
the most part the Baptists have no churches or 
chapels. They meet in halls. Frequently these halls 
have been taken on the pretext that they are needed 
for dwellings. In some cases a petition signed by a 
few workingmen is handed in to the Government ask- 
ing for certain places of worship for use as club 
rooms. In such cases it is believed that the Govern- 
ment itself virtually orders these workingmen to 
sign such petitions. After these petitions are 
handed in, the authorities order the places to be 
turned over for use as clubs. Many Orthodox 
churches are now so used. 

In Leningrad the Baptists have the Dom 
Evangelia built largely by money from American 
Baptists, and also had several halls where they were 
holding meetings. Some of our leaders were begin- 
ning to fear that this branching out policy would 
unduly weaken the church in these hard times. The 
Soviet authorities came to the rescue, closing every 
place of worship except the Dom Evangelia. But 
the church is now afraid it will lose this building. 
It has been ordered to make repairs which would 
cost at least 30,000 rubles ($15,000), and to pay a 
heavy tax on the building. If the Government insists 
on certain things being done, and they are not done, 
the building may be taken. In Moscow, where we 
had some half-dozen congregations meeting in as 
many halls, all but one place was closed. Several 
congregations were using the same place at different 
hours. In Saratov the Baptists had a very nice hall 
which they had fixed up for worship. This was taken 
from them and they were given another place much 
worse. They fixed up this second place as well as 
they could only to have it taken also, while they were 
given a third place, still worse, on the edge of the 
city and were trembling for fear they would lose 
this. 
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Civil and Economic Disabilities 


These make an intolerable situation. In general, 
religious people are not allowed to belong to labor 
unions. This regulation is being brutally enforced 
in many cases against Baptists. When one is out of 
the labor union it is next to impossible to get work. 
Altho the majority in the labor unions are not com- 
munistic, the Government has such control of them 
that they must obey or starve. Bread is now rationed 
and only those who belong to labor unions or who 
are recognized as being useful to the state can get 
bread cards. Without bread tickets it is impossible 
to buy bread in the government bake shops, and as 
there are few others, it is very difficult to get bread 
without the bread card. Our preachers cannot get 
bread cards. Usually the church members share with 
them part of the insufficient quantity which they get. 
It is also impossible for our preachers to buy sugar, 
butter, eggs or clothing from government controlled 
stores, which means they have to resort to all sorts of 
roundabout schemes to get any of these things at all. 
Schooling is not free in Russia and not all who can 
pay are allowed to send their children to school. 
Baptist preachers and many other Baptists are not 
allowed to send their children to the public schools, 
and there are no other schools. 


Asis well known, any organized teaching of religion 
to children under eighteen years of age is illegal. Bap- 
tists are afraid to allow their children to go to the or- 
dinary church service. According to the most recent 
regulations put out by Moscow, churches cannot have 
young people’s societies, choirs, ladies’ societies, or 
any classes for instruction whatever, even for per- 
sons over eighteen. Our churches are not allowed to 
have traveling evangelists or to collect and forward 
to headquarters any money for general work. At 
this point there is less freedom than in the Czar’s 
time, for then our people were able to collect money 
and send out many evangelists. In addition to the 
regulations issued by Moscow, in many communities 
there are other local regulations that hinder. And 
often the Moscow regulations are interpreted more 
narrowly than Moscow apparently intended. In a 
few places, of course, the authorities are inclined to 
be friendly to our people, but this is rare. 

In many places our people are not allowed to bap- 
tize. Under the old régime they used often to 
baptize secretly and if the authorities found it out 
afterwards, nothing was done. Now the Baptists are 
afraid to do this. Often the authorities have even 
intervened in the internal matters of the church and 
have practically compelled the churches to receive or 
exclude certain persons. 


Some Pathetic Results 


How is all this affecting the Baptist people? In 
some churches there are traitors, people who have 
professed conversion and been baptized in order to 
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get on the inside so as to be able to spy on our people 
and report to the Government all that goes on. Our 
people have often found that a few hours after a 
church business meeting, where they have taken every 
precaution to insure that only true Baptists are 
present, the Government knows every detail of what 
took place. Some of the younger generation, grow- 
ing up in the new schools and being active in the 
Soviet counterpart of the Boy Scouts and Girl Guides 
(Boy Scouts have been forbidden in Russia) have 
turned against their Baptist parents and are break- 
ing the hearts of their mothers and fathers. Some 
have fallen away entirely. In Saratov one church 
member who could not hold out against the terrorism 
of the Government left the church and now openly 
makes fun of all religions. For this he is no longer 
molested as he was while a Baptist. Naturally, it is 
impossible to do church work with joy and enthusi- 
asm under such circumstances. <A spirit of revival, 
however, has prevailed for the most part. But since 
the recent decrees have begun to be applied there 
has been a slowing down. 


What Can We Do? 


Like the early church when Peter was cast into 
prison by Herod Agrippa I, we can pray earnestly 
and unceasingly for our brethren. We should “re- 
member them that are in bonds as bound with them.” 
We can also send money. Not any less than we have 
been sending should be sent, and for the time being 
not more. It might arouse suspicion and cause 
trouble. Families of pastors are in distress and 
should be helped. 

Something can be done in the way of publicity. I 
think the Soviet Government wants to be considered 
as a modern government. I believe the Soviets are 
especially anxious to gain the good opinion of the 
United States. If some way could be contrived to 
intimate to them that their attitude toward religion 
and their treatment of Baptists is making a bad im- 
pression, it might help. We as Baptists cannot 
afford to keep silent. We might well make known 
the facts. Perhaps a few of our wisest men might 
get up some dignified protest and appeal addressed 
to the Soviet Government. The brethren in Russia 
have made such a protest. 


Religion and Morals in General 


The world has been told that the Soviet constitu- 
tion guaranteed the freedom of religious and anti- 
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religious propaganda to every citizen and that 
church and state were separated. As to whether the 
constitution really matters when it suits the Com- 
munist party to ignore it, that is another question. 
A copy of the constitution as revised May 18, 1929, 
has left out the guarantee of religious propaganda, 
but retains the clause guaranteeing the freedom of 
anti-religious propaganda. 

What is certain is that the ground is made hot 
under all teachers and leaders of all religions. The 
Orthodox Church seems not to have been very active 
lately and has not suffered much, though this church 
was also said to be in a bad way. While there is no 
real freedom for the Roman Catholic Church, that 
church is little molested at present. There seems to 
be a growing anti-Jewish feeling. It does not seem 
likely that this will lead to pogroms in the near 
future, but Jews are being removed from responsible 
positions in the Government, and synagogs are being 
closed. The Jews of Leningrad were threatened 
with the loss of an old synagog they had used for 140 
years. A Jew who sent his boy to the rabbi a few 
times to have him instructed a little in the Jewish 
religion had for this been turned out of the labor 
union and nearly starved since. 

Every effort is made to wean the young away from 
religion. Anti-religious papers are circulated. In 
school and theater religion is scoffed at. There is a 
large anti-religious museum in Moscow in what used 
to be the Strastnoi Convent. Here every effort is 
made to show that religion is an instrument of 
capitalism to enslave the workers. Bodies of saints 
the peasants believed had never decayed are exposed 
to prove they wasted away even as other mortals. 
In one section, various sects are held up to ridicule. 
There are letters on the wall to show their connection 
with the capitalists on the outside. There are pic- 
tures to prove that the Baptists especially were in- 
dulging in social activities and thus trespassing 
upon the domain of the Government. 

The Soviet leaders have had to admit that they 
have not been able to banish the dishonesty and graft 
which was the bane of the old régime. The manu- 
facture and sale of vodka is a monopoly of the 
Government. For a while the Communists boasted 
that they had abolished a great evil of the Czar’s 
time. It was alleged later that prohibition had to 
be abandoned because the bootleggers were filling 
the country with poisonous liquor. More than likely 
the main reason for the change was that the Govern- 
ment needed the money to balance the budget. 
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The Gospel on the Bowery 


BY WILLIAM N. HUBBELL, D.D. 


The second part of Dr. Hubbell’s informing article ‘““Two Colorful 


Districts in Lower Manhattan’ 


ZiHE Temple is also located on the con- 
AW] fines of another area just as colorful as 
~) the Lower East Side. I refer to the 
/ Bowery to the northwest, whose south- 
Yi} ern terminus is Chatham Square. We 

=] meet where ten streets meet Chatham 
Square and our building is known as the big brown 
church by the Square. We are trying with cau- 
tion to face the implications of this situation, and 
have in some degree brought about a mutual coopera- 
tion in service on the part of the Christian ele- 
ments of each section. We find that here as always 
the willingness to serve unselfishly in a common 
Christian task usually creates an atmosphere in 
which all sections can cooperate. This cooperation 
is most apparent along musical lines, in preparation 
for banquets, in the observance of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and in other religious services. 


But my immediate purpose is to tell you something 
of the Bowery. As to its reputation, people are loath 
to give up the cherished conception of the Bowery 
as a colorful thoroughfare and as the center of dis- 
tinet picturesque wickedness. I have a son, a lawyer, 
who from time to time ever since he was a boy of 
eight has been tramping up and down the Bowery 
with me. He said just before I left New York, 
“Father, your picture of the Bowery is too one-sided. 
You paint it as though it were not a unique thorough- 
fare. But I know it is different. It possesses fea- 
tures that constitute it a place of picturesque wick- 
edness.” 

As a matter of fact, however, I think the reason 
why the Bowery of today suggests picturesque wick- 
edness is that people do not want their ideal shat- 
tered. The Bowery—well, it is the Bowery, where if 
one spends the evening he has the devil’s own time. 
That tradition is worth preserving. The reporter 
hurries down into this so-called den of iniquity. 
He assembles a few facts, and they do reveal grave 
evils, then draws on his imagination for the basis 
of his article, and lo! a lurid picture of the under- 
world appears the next morning in his paper. But 
that reporter is behind the times. In moral things 
most editors and reporters are. He should have lived 
In pre-war days when the Bowery was still a bit 
unique. It is wicked today, but it is not a picturesque 
wickedness. The Bowery is just a commonplace 
commercial street, with no more speakeasies and 
dives than Third Avenue of which it is a continu- 
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ation, and just as safe. And it is unique only in 
this, that larger numbers of single men live in this 
area than in any other area of its size in the city. 
I was walking downtown a few days ago with one 
of our strong workers who had been fifteen years at 
the Temple. Looking around, he said. “Do you re- 
member in the old days the incredibly horrible 
saloons and traps all along the street, and the crowds 
of drunken men and homeless women as _ they 
stumbled along? Now look. Things have changed. 
The street has been cleared of dissolute women. 
Speakeasies, drunkards and homeless men there are, 
particularly on holidays, but despite the fact that 





OPEN-AIR SLEEPING ON THE FIRE-ESCAPE OF A NEW YORK 
TENEMENT HOUSE ON A HOT NIGHT IN AUGUST, A NIGHTLY 
EXPERIENCE OF THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE 


we have no state enforcement act, conditions today 
are fifty per cent. better.” I absolutely agree with 
him. And I may say, in passing, improved condi- 
tions in communities and in men are arguments most 
to be feared by the wets. 

On the other hand, there are people who view con- 
ditions on the Bowery from the other extreme. They 
see nothing but a sordid Bowery. They count them- 
selves realists. They revel in what they call cold- 
blooded facts, but they interpret those facts without 
discernment and due investigation. The writer of 
the lines on the following page is a realist. 
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The noisy “L” rushes by its dingy windows, 

The Lodging House for Men; 

And careless eyes may look upon its inmates, 
They seldom look again. 

Only a bunch of “has-beens,” frayed and seedy, 
Wanting a bath and shave; 

Wastrels, who whistle down the wind of fortune 
The gifts that nature gave. 


When the realist has looked on this picture long 
enough he descends to the street, notes that there are 
sixty and more men’s hotels or lodging houses in this 
area, housing 15,000 and more men. He sees scores 
of homeless men on the sidewalks. In winter he ob- 
serves these same hungry men in the bread line, 
hungry and forlorn. He shudders. Then he makes 
up his mind. The Bowery is not picturesque. It 
is sordid, unattractive, to be shunned. 

There is a measure of truth in this interpretation. 
But the outside of a man is not the full measure of a 
man, much less if he has money to pay for his shelter. 
And as for the shelterless, the sub-normals and the 
smokehounds who give to the Bowery its sinister 
reputation, let me ask, have the competitive factors 
in our business life, have our civic misrule and our 
social selfishness no responsibility for the existence 
of these conditions? After all, these men constitute 
but a section of those who live in this district. There 
are thousands of worthwhile men staying there. 
Burke said something, did he not, about bringing an 
indictment against a whole people? 

And yet, while rejecting both of these extreme 
viewpoints, if we really desire to see a colorful Bow- 
ery—and there is one—we must have the approach of 
Christ. The Romantic Bowery is Christ’s Bowery. 

Somehow, as we see men of this district through 
His eyes, the outward, the temporal, the environ- 
ment, drop away. We inevitably lay aside our man- 
made tags, and looking through His eyes of com- 
passion, realize that most of these men are walking 
in mental darkness. They know nothing about the 
subeonscious self which has bound their reason, their 
conscience and their will in strong fetters. They are 
prisoners and think themselves free men. 

Last fall a childhood friend of one of the most dis- 
tinguished living Americans died in one of the men’s 
hotels on the Bowery. This distinguished American 
came down to lower Manhattan, bade farewell to the 
dead whose schoolmate he had been and whose father 
had educated him and his two brothers, and made 
provisions for the burial. Bradt had “gone west!” 
A fine spirited, educated, affectionate prodigal, gone 
from the father’s house not to return. I knew him 
well. He loathed himself. He needed Christ. But 
he also needed treatment in mental hygiene; he 
needed to know himself more thoroughly, that with 
a whole understanding he might fortify himself in 
the time of temptation and not repeatedly fall, 
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In Christ’s Bowery we approach the hotel life of 
the men from a new angle. The material provisions 
of the average hotel, 40c to 75¢ a night, are, for the 
money, satisfactory. The spiritual evils are deaden- 
ing. Fifteen thousand and more unattached men 
living in hotels are living abnormally. The poorest 
home has helpful features lacking in these hotels. 
Manners, morals, ideals, under the attrition of daily 
contact with all grades of men, wear down in time 
the fine edge of character. Opium, drink and ruin 
often follow. Men should leave that atmosphere. 
Some do, some can’t, many won’t. But whatever they 
do, the viewpoint should not be that of smug indif- 
ference but of helpfulness'‘and counsel, prompted by 
the motive that in our imperfect way it is our privi- 
lege as Christians to make an atonement for the blis- 
tering attitude of society toward these men. 

As a further constructive effort I would urge the 
formation of small groups of men for a more in- 
tensive ministry. We are trying out this plan in 
one of our organizations, the Temple Choir, directed 
by an able and devoted woman. In a recent number 
of our church calendar she gave a summary of the 
tasks performed over the year by the members of 
the choir, tasks which have much to do with char- 
acter building. She headed the list of the members 
of the choir with this title: “All these dwell with 
the King for His work.” Then she continued, “Each 
member performs a task according to ability—solo 
work, bringing of flowers, decorating, serving coffee, 
treat surprises, arranging of chairs, caring for music 
copies, distributing and collecting music, helpful 
stories and discussions, tidying of choir room, visit- 
ing the sick, correspondence with the sick and from 
the sick, carrying the music bag. Combined efforts 
make the choir room a place for Christian fellow- 
ship through ready and cheerful responsiveness, 
patience in intensive song practice and faithful 
weekly attendance at rehearsals and services.” In 
that atmosphere men grow. 

The most powerful and lasting appeal in Christ’s 
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ANY ALLEY IN THE TENEMENT HOUSE DISTRICT OF NEW 
YORK SERVES AS A BASEBALL DIAMOND 


Bowery, however, is that of His gospel. The mighty 
gospel service exalts the one remedy for sin, Jesus 
Christ. If His church does not stand for this rem- 
edy and stress it, in my judgment it ceases to be a 
New Testament church. There is a personal ex- 
perience we ¢all the sense of guilt. No natural phi- 
losophy can explain why a man condemns himself. 
But a man does condemn himself. These men— 
many of them—are walking in mental torture under 
the pressure of guilt. Our message to them is, “The 
avenue of escape is by the Cross of Christ through 
the prayer of humility and trust, ‘God be merciful 
to me a sinner.’ ” 

But after all, no one, as he penctrates into the 
mysteries and the glory of the kingdom of God in 
the hearts of men, can compass the ways of God. In 
the last analysis it is by His grace bestowed in 
His own time and way that souls are saved and built 
up into new strength. The results of His working in 
Christ’s Bowery are often marvelous in our eyes. 
Several years ago as I was passing through Union 
Square, a well dressed man accosted me, saying, 
“You are Mr. Hubbell, I think.” I said, “Yes.” 

“You don’t remember me,” he replied, “but I know 
your face. About fourteen years ago I lost my posi- 
tion through drink. I am not an habitual drunkard, 
but because living on the Bowery is cheaper than 
anywhere else in the city, I lived after my discharge 
for a time at the Union Hotel. One Sunday after- 
noon you and a company of your friends held a ser- 
vice in the hotel. The speaker was a gentleman from 
the West (Dr. Burlingame of California). You 
introduced your little son to us men. I shall never 
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forget the picture of that lad, standing on the table, 
nor shall I forget the address of the speaker. I be- 
came a changed man in that hour. After lingering 
a few days in lower Manhattan I left it forever. I 
am now living in Yonkers. I have a wife and three 
little children. The Lord has been good to me.” So 
God works. 

Let me give you a closing incident. One evening 
in a gospel meeting in the Temple a little English 
woman, a member of the church, Maggie by name, 
stepped over to a big strapping man who was ex- 
pressing contrition for his sinful life. Putting her 
hand upon his shoulder she said, “John, you can 
come back. I was lower down in sin than you are 
and God raised me up.” John was a Canadian. He 
was a mason. He was a member of our church choir. 
Had he lived a sober life he could have acquired a 
comfortable fortune. But he never came up and in. 
He hung about the threshold too long. I was with 
him in the City Hospital an hour before he died. I 
can see him now, the white screens drawn about his 
bed, doctors and nurses in attendance, as, looking 
with strained eyes into my face, he said, “Oh, 
Doctor, God could not use me, God could not use 
me!’’ To have the vision of duty revealed by divine 
grace and then to flee from it, is a tragedy. And if 
tragedies are colorful only because they are great, 
this tragedy is unspeakably great. 

Maggie, in her married life, was happy. On her 
husband’s death she became discouraged and took to 
drinking. For years she, with other women of the 
street, attended our services. We never close our 
doors to any quiet person desiring to worship with 
us. One night she came quietly to the front and, 
kneeling down, sought divine forgiveness. And she 
was then and there forgiven. 

We have on Sunday evening a gathering called 
the Home Hour, where we try to bring the home 
touch to those who come in. Birthdays are recog- 
nized, good cheer abounds, songs are sung. The song 
Maggie loved best and which was never sung without: 
deep emotion on her part, was “When you and I 
were young, Maggie.” Somehow in her new life 
she seemed again to renew the days of long ago. 

To one who is permitted to assist in the slightest: 
degree at the spiritual birth of a soul, and who is 
permitted to stand by when temptations assail, there: 
is a romance which is not found elsewhere. In these 
experiences one seems to get an insight into the un- 
seen realm of wonders vouchsafed in no other way ; 
and these two districts in lower Manhattan—the 
Lower East Side and the Bowery—are in the highest 
sense colorful because they abound in opportunities. 
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A Wonderful Escape from Sudden Death 


THE THRILLING STORY OF A MORNING TRAGEDY IN A COLORADO CANYON 


AS TOLD IN A LETTER BY DR. JAMES H. FRANKLIN 


PRESS dispatches in the daily papers told briefly 

of the bursting of the Fishing Club’s dam in 
Ute Pass, Colorado, and the fatal results to the 
little summer colony of Crystola, some two miles 
below on the canyon. In that colony Secretary 
James H. Franklin of the Foreign Mission Society 
and his family had one of the small cabins, and 
they barely escaped with their lives. Coming East 
later, while on the train, Dr. Franklin wrote an 
intimate account of the catastrophe in a letter to 
his sister. Knowing well the interest which all our 
readers, and especially the missionaries in foreign 
lands who have so long been associated with Dr. 
Franklin, would have in knowing the facts, we 
finally persuaded him to let us publish extracts 
from his letter. A more graphic and vivid nar- 
rative we have rarely read.—Editor. 


* OU know, of course, how we loved the little 
; canyon at Crystola, with its eight simple cabins 

a few feet above the small brook that was fed by 
snowbanks or springs far up in the hills. We had 
never found another place that more completely met 
our needs. Life there was so simple, wholesome and 
inexpensive. The air, the water, the sunshine, the 
scenery, the exercise, the seclusion and the people 
camping there combined to make the spot ideal. We 
virtually lived out of doors. All of us could feel our 
health improving, and we had dreamed of asking the 


WINDOW IN THE FRANKLIN CABIN THROUGH WHICH THE 
FRANKLINS ESCAPED : 


little colony to allow us some day to build a cabin of 
our own somewhere in the canyon. 

“We knew that for years there had been several 
small fish-ponds above us on the little brook, but 
our people did not know that last year a dangerous 
dam had been constructed two and a half miles above 
us and a thousand feet higher than Crystola. Even 
after the heaviest rains I had never seen the stream 
more than six inches deep and four feet wide. 


“On August 28 there were very hard rains in the 
Pike’s Peak region, and that day three small dams 
gave way on the stream feeding the ponds of the 
Ute Pass Fishing Club, raising the water in its prin- 
cipal lake five feet in two hours. That day we mo- 
tored with the Schletters (friends in the colony) to 
Cripple Creek and return. That night the rain 
poured and Mr. and Mrs. Schletter and daughter, 
aged twelve, were afraid to try the bridge between 
us and Ute Pass, and so slept in our living room. 
Two nights later that room was swept absolutely 
away. How grateful we are that they were not 
there on the night of the 30th! 

“On the 30th Mrs. Franklin, Carolyn and I were 
out most of the day with Mr. and Mrs. Emery, 
motoring through the mountains to a beautiful sec- 
tion we had not seen before. We had dinner at a 
summer hotel on the Platte River, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Emery came over to our cabin for supper that eve- 
ning. We had an open fire in the living room after 
supper, and we sat there until nearly bedtime. We 
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said cheery good-nights and planned to go together 
the next day to Woodland Park for dinner. I had 
agreed to take Carolyn to Green Mountain Falls 
before starting to Woodland Park, and since I had 
a lot of documents to get off to New York the next 
day, I said I would get up early and fix up the 
papers in the kitchen, under the skylight. I was stir- 
ring soon after five o’clock, but went back to bed for 
a time.. G. (Mrs. Franklin) got awake and we were 
talking when we both heard a sound that I said was 
made by an ore train from Cripple Creek going down 
Ute Pass. A few seconds later the sound was much 
louder, and there was also a noise like twigs being 
broken. I thought it was some one coming up the 
road in a car and running over small dry brush near 
our cabin. (We now know that the noise was that of 
great spruce and pine trees snapping as the wall of 
water farther up the canyon struck them.) Then 
we heard a noise much like the rattle of a tractor. 
I thought some one was coming up our road with one, 
and said so. (We now know it was the crash of 
boulders against each other.) G. said it was not a 
train, and a few seconds later said it was not a trac- 
tor. Up to that second I was not seriously alarmed, 
but when G. jumped up and glanced out of the win- 
dow she saw spruce trees falling toward our cabin as 
the wall of water hit them, and shouted, “It’s a 
storm—I’m going to Carolyn.” I jumped out of bed 
and saw the boughs of trees rolling over the eaves 
of our roof. I thought it must be a violent wind 
tearing the boughs, and followed G. out of our room 
through the kitchen-dining room into Carolyn’s bed- 
room, which was farther downstream than the rest 
of the cabin and next to the hill also. As we rushed 
through the kitchen I glanced through a window 
overlooking the brook and saw a roaring, rushing 
torrent of muddy water and débris. I cried, ‘It’s a 
cloudburst, we must go up the hill.’ That meant we 
must go through a window, for all the doors opened 
toward the stream. By that moment, or a second or 
two later, our living room and front porch must have 
been swept away, and the room in which G. and I 
were sleeping was demolished. 

“Since every door in the cabin opened toward the 
stream, instinctively we turned to the hill. While 
G. got Carolyn out of bed, I broke the wire screen 
over the window with my fist and tore it loose. 
Climbing out, I reached in and pulled Carolyn out 
and went up the steep hill a little way, G. following 
immediately. To be sure we were out of danger, we 
went a little higher. I don’t know how long this took, 
but am quite sure it was not over thirty seconds from 
the time G. jumped out of bed until all three of us 
were outside of the cabin. There was no panic, 
grave as we knew the situation to be, and no one was 
at all hysterical. I think our living room and porch 
were swept away, our bedroom demolished, and the 
kitchen-dining room between our bedroom and Caro- 
lyn’s filled with mud and logs, trunks and furniture, 
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while we were getting ourselves to safety. The mud 
was pouring through Carolyn’s door and came up six 
or eight inches on G.’s gown before she got out. The 
wall must have held the logs and piled-up furniture 
from catching us. 

“It was G.’s mother-instinect that made her jump 
just before the torrent swept into our room from two 
sides. Instinctively she dashed for her child. If we 
had remained in our room five seconds longer, we 
might have been caught there in the wreckage. Had 
we been a minute earlier, we might have tried the 
doors and been caught by the wall of waters, trees 
and boulders that came like a racehorse. If it had 
come in the night, I think everyone in the canyon at 
that time, except Carolyn, would have been swept 
away or caught in the débris. Her corner of the 
cabin stood unmoved. Nobody knows. Had it come 
in the daytime it might have caught us in the living 
room, or scattered in the canyon. Nobody knows. 
The possible consequences at some other hour startle 
me even yet. 

“As soon as we were far enough up the hillside to 
be safe and could look around in the early light we 
saw that the aspen trees that had lined the brook 
were all gone and we could look right through to 
the spots where the Lennox and Emery cabins had 
stood. Naturally we were filled with concern for our 
dear friends. We had hardly cried out in our fear 
for them when we saw two figures emerging from the 
forest, covered in their torn night-clothes with black 
mud from head to foot. They barely had time to 
reach their porch when the torrent struck their 
eabin. They held together despite water and débris 
as they were hurled downstream about 200 feet, 
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under water part of the time, and then were thrown 
up on the hillside, cut and bruised, but able to walk. 
Despite his condition, Dr. Lennox rushed on to see if 
others were safe. . 

“For a time the torrent was too violent for us to 
make our voices carry across it to Mr. Emery, who 
was standing a short distance from us, dazed by the 
loss of his wife and thinking he alone of the seven 
in the canyon that night had escaped. We could see 
him but he could not see us under the trees. Bare- 
footed and in his pajama coat, he climbed over the 
hill to the Freeland ranch, to report that all were lost 
and telegraph Manitou to prepare for the volume of 
water on its way down Ute Pass. We feared even 
then that Mrs. Emery was lost, but hoped against 
hope.” 

The letter then describes how blankets were pulled 
out of Carolyn’s room; how an unoccupied cabin was 
broken into to make a dry place for the sufferers; 
how G. found fuel and clean water, soon had a fire 
going and was giving first aid to Mr. and Mrs. Len- 
nox, who were in dire need. Dr. Franklin says that 
while the reporters gave him credit for a lot he didn’t 
do, the chief credit belongs to his wife. He says 
incidentally that he had tried to get the Lennox 
cabin this year, and if he had succeeded, with no 
greater warning than the Lennoxes had, escape for 
his family would apparently have been impossible. 
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The letter further pictures the writer in burlap 
sacks for foot covering starting for the cabin to see 
what could be had in the way of clothing. Soon he 
found clothing and shoes, saved by a bedroom wall 
that did not go out, and while everything had to go 
to the cleaners to clear off the mud, that was some- 
thing to go on. He spent most of the day trying to 
recover such possessions as were left, and thus he 
describes some marvels of recovery, where fact ex- 
ceeds fiction : 

“T found mud and logs jammed into bedroom and 
kitchen. Everything in the living room had been 
washed downstream except a folding bed and Caro- 
lyn’s typewriter, which had been driven through two 
walls and into the kitchen. The case was ruined, 
but when I dug it out of the deep mud in the kitchen 
two days later the machine itself was in order. I 
found that the kitchen table had been lifted to the 
top of the wreck in the kitchen, with all the official 
correspondence from various countries right there. 
My big wicker suitcase had been used as an office 
trunk. It was left open Friday night. The rushing 
flood slammed the top down and lifted the case to 
the top of the débris in another room—the kitchen, 
where most things from the bedroom were driven. 
Our money, railroad tickets, etc., were in a locked 
steamer trunk. That was thrown through a wall and 
into the kitchen, and while covered with mud, its 
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contents were uninjured. Our bed was thrown 
through a wall, but I found my watch under my pil- 
low amid the wreckage. My glasses, on which I am 
so dependent for close work, were on a bedroom 
dresser which was tossed into the kitchen and the 
mud. I asked some of the helpers to go carefully 
there and look for my glasses, and very soon one of 
them brought me the glasses.” 

Some clothing was saved for the cleaner, but of 
course there were serious losses. But these, the 
writer says, were of little account compared with 
their gratitude that their lives were spared, mingled 
with their sorrow at the tragic death of Mrs. C. E. 
Emery, one of their dearest friends, who was a de- 
voted parishioner of Dr. Franklin’s during his Colo- 
rado Springs pastorate. She became separated from 
her husband at the critical moment as the flood came 
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upon them, and her body was recovered at the foot 
of the canyon. Of her Dr. Franklin says: “Mrs. 
Emery was one of the most superb women in every 
respect that I have ever known. She had queenly 
graces and gifts, but was at the same time a modest, 
radiant personality. She was greatly honored and 
beloved, and her death is a severe loss to her city 
and community. ll in all, I think she was the 
strongest force in the First Baptist Church of Colo- 
rado Springs.” Dr. Franklin spoke by request at the 
funeral service in Colorado Springs. After the in- 
quest, he was so dissatisfied with the verdict that he 
went next day to the broken dam, made an examina- 
tion, and then telegraphed Governor Adams asking 
for an investigation. This led to action by the 
Crystola people and the formation of a corporate 
club, with a view to future safety. 


A 
A Radiating Christian Influence 


BY M. D. FARNUM, OF TOKYO, JAPAN 


F several memorable chats with young men 
C) during the year, let me report one which 

will indicate how the Christian influence is 
exerted in and radiates out from Scott Hall. 

When I came here last fall, Kaku San, a last year’s 
graduate of Waseda, was living in the dormitory. 
He had not as yet located a position. In the meantime 
he was helping with the work at Scott Hall and 
living as an elder brother with the undergraduates 
in the dormitory. In the afternoons he helped me 
with my language study. Finally about the first of 
December he received word to come to his home 
town where a teaching position awaited him. 

Before leaving he came over to see us one evening 
and told us his experience. His family and relatives 
are all Buddhists, and when he came to Tokyo to 
enter Waseda he was Buddhist, too. Soon after 
coming to Tokyo, in the course of a walk one day, he 
passed the entrance to Scott Hall. Reading on the 
bulletin boards at the gate about the church services, 
Bible classes and week-day activities, he was strongly 
inclined to enter, but he was hesitant. He had been 
wishing to have an opportunity to study Christianity 
first hand; here was his chance. During the follow- 
ing weeks he frequently walked around the com- 
pound, but couldn’t seem to muster the courage to 
enter. ‘ 

One Sunday morning came when he decided he 
would just walk through the grounds. That was the 
beginning of the end of his being a Buddhist; for, 
says he, “As I was passing by Scott Hall, a kind 
foreigner came up to me, placed his hand on my 


shoulder and invited me into the church service. I 
couldn’t refuse—I didn’t want to anyway. That 
day I heard for the first time the Christian teaching.” 

He went on to tell how he became a regular at- 
tendant at Scott Hall church, studied Christianity 
diligently in the Bible class, soon was fortunate 
enough to have the opportunity of living in the 
dormitory; and how all these things led up to his 
making the great decision to accept Jesus as his 
Saviour and Master. He expressed his appreciation 
for all that he had received at Scott Hall and was 
so thankful for that first meeting with Dr. H. B. 
Benninghoff. He was so happy to be “in Christ.” 

Then with tears in his eyes and his voice ringing, 
he said, “Mr. Farnum, I am going down to Ohata- 
mura to teach English to the boys in the Middle 
School; but that isn’t the only reason I am going, 
not the main reason. I want to teach Christ to the 
students and to the people of the town.” So Kaku 
San has returned to his family who are all Buddhists 
and to the town where the Christians are very few, 
determined to share with them the pearl of great 
value which he found at Scott Hall. 

Thus does Christian influence radiate out from 
this institution. 


(Scott Hall is the Christian Center maintained by the 
Foreign Mission Society near the campus of Waseda Uni- 
versity. The property includes a spacious building with 
auditorium, class rooms, and rooms for social gatherings, a 
missionary residence and a well equipped Christian dormi- 
tory. Dr. H. B. Benninghoff has been identified with this 
work for more than twenty years——Ed.) 
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A Remarkable Decade of Baptist History 


Continuing from October the Review of the Second Survey of the Fields and Work of the 
Northern Baptist Convention 


BY HOWARD B. GROSE 


PART II 


em TER dealing with the Frontier, the 
Gy colporter ministry, evangelism, and the 
ig) new Department of Church Architec- 
ey AG ture, the Second Survey takes up the 


A 
VaNe: \i work among and for the New Ameri- 
Oy eans, the Christian Centers, and Chris- 
tian Americanization. Then it gives a section to the 
American Indians, one to Latin America; and a 
third to Negroes—vital home mission work. Those 
interested in figures will find the financial budgets 
of the Home Mission Societies, and a summary of 
advance requirements. We pass this by for the 
present, together with the sections on the State 
Conventions, the Cities, Christian Education, the 
Ministry, and the Young People, in order to come 
in this issue to the general survey of Foreign 
Missions. We can cover at this time only the intro- 
duction leading to special treatment of each of the 
ten foreign fields. This is a very carefully prepared 
study of our foreign mission enterprise admirably 
presented. Following are quotations from the Sur- 
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vey (pages 126-140). We are responsible for the 
sub-headings, however. 


A Vast World Enterprise 


The foreign mission enterprise of Northern 
Baptists has been developed on four continents— 
North America, Europe, Asia and Africa. We have 
no work in South America or Australia. The work 
in North America, that is Latin America, is under 
the direction of the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society and the Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. All the other foreign work is con- 
ducted by the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, hereafter called the General Society, and 
the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, hereafter called the Woman’s Society. 

On the continent of Europe we cooperate with 
local Baptist churches and agencies in eleven 
countries. In British India we have four missions— 
in Burma, Assam, South India, and Bengal-Orissa. 
In China there are three missions, known as South 
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China, East China and West China. There is one 
mission in Japan and one in the Philippine Islands. 
The mission in Africa is known as the Belgian- 
Congo, being located on the banks of the Congo in 
the Belgian colony. Burma is the oldest mission, 
having been opened by Adoniram Judson in 1814. 
The youngest mission was opened in the Philippine 
Islands in 1900. 


How the Work Is Divided 


The General Society cares for the general evan- 
gelists, educational; medical, and industrial work, 
including the establishment and guidance of 
churches, the establishment and management of 
higher educational institutions for men and boys, 
and the conduct of general hospitals. The Woman’s 
Society sends out single women missionaries, as evan- 
gelists, teachers, nurses, and doctors, for a special 
ministry to women and children. The two Societies 
cooperate in administrative work at home base and 
in the planning and conduct of work on the field. 

It is difficult to define, even in approximate terms, 
the responsibility of Northern Baptists in the ten 
mission fields which we have occupied. In some 
fields we have the exclusive responsibility, in others 
the major responsibility, while in still others we co- 
operate on the basis of comity agreements with the 


other mission bodies. In no mission is the field being ° 


adequately cultivated. 


Our Responsibility 


An attempt has been made to estimate approxi- 
mately the number of people who may be regarded 
as our responsibility in the fields which we have 
entered, or, in other words, those who are dependent 
upon us for their knowledge of the gospel. The 
measure of our acceptance of this responsibility is 
indicated roughly by the number of mission sta- 
tions established and the number of missionaries 
located, though neither of these is an accurate test. 


Baptist Number Number 
Responsibility Stations Missionaries 

RE eee 8,000,000 33 206 
SEER eee 4,500,000 14 65 
South India ......... 3,500,000 28 14 
Bengal-Orissa ........ 3,500,000 9 32 
South Ching ......... 4,300,000 8 49 
East China ........ 3,000,000 7 65 
Me NS eae 6,000,000 4 49 
PNA eon es 2,500,000 11 55 
Belgian Congo ....... 558,000 “a 56 
Philippine Islands .... —_ 1,490,300 4 35 

i ES 37,348,300 126 723 


New Factors and Handicaps 


In appraising the progress of the foreign mission 
enterprise during this decade there are certain 
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highly important faets which must be taken into con- 
sideration. The non-Christian world today is a very 
different world than it was ten years ago. The 
whole face of the situation has changed. 

People in all parts of the world, who were at least 
apparently acquiescent under the dominance and 
rule of western powers, have suddenly come to self- 
consciousness and are resentfully seeking to free 
themselves from the bonds imposed upon them. 
Other people who were absorbed in their own con- 
cerns, indifferent to the currents of the world’s life, 
are now vigorously seeking to exclude those western 
ideas and influences which they regard as inimical 
to their national heritage and culture. 

These changes have greatly affected the mission 
enterprise. It is no longer possible to present 
Christianity as characteristic of western civilization, 
for some of the people of the East have weighed that 
civilization in the balance and have found it want- 
ing. The fact that Christianity has come to them 
from the West is now its greatest handicap. The 
Kast has seen the West and there are many who 
question whether anything good can come out of it. 
The missionary is compelled to offer a new apologetic. 


The missionary is also under suspicion that he is 
in some way in alliance with the political and econom- 
ic aims of the West. He lands from the same ships, 
he wears the same clothes, he eats the same food, he 
speaks the same language, as do the representatives 
of those other interests whose motives and purposes 
the people of the East have come with good reason 
to suspect. The missionary cannot separate himself 
from his fellow countrymen, and yet he must demon- 
strate that his motives and purposes are diametri- 
eally different. This has made the task of the mis- 
sionary doubly hard. It explains why some of them 
felt compelled to withdraw from the East for a time. 


The missionary has been compelled to study anew 
the civilization in which he finds himself and dis- 
cover its values. This has often been a surprise to 
him. He must discover in the national culture all 
those characteristics, intellectual, social, and _ reli- 
gious, which harmonize with and can be made to con- 
tribute to the realization of a truly Christian faith 
and life. Christianity must not go to the Orient to 
destroy, but to fulfil. 


The Native Church Is Growing 


This emergence of qualified national leaders and 
the assumption by them of an increasing share of 
responsibility in the direction of the enterprise 
brings nearer the day when the native church shall 
have an adequate sense of its own responsibility for 
giving the gospel to its own nation. It is also de- 
veloping the spirit of self-sacrifice which is essential 
to an adequate and sustained effort for the evangeli- 
zation of the nation. It is becoming increasingly 
clear that the evangelization of any people must 
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depend ultimately upon the naticnal churches. 
While the West must continue its hearty cooperation 
it can never send missionaries enough to evangelize 
any land. That can be done only by the people 
themselves. 


Transferring Responsibility 


This decade has been marked, therefore, by a 
gradual but nevertheless decided transference of the 
responsibility for the administration of the mission- 
ary work from the missionary to the national. 
Actual experience in the management as well as in 
the support of the Christian program is an essential 
part in the preparation of the native church for the 
assumption of its full responsibility for the evan- 
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What Will the Missionary Be? 


The status of the missionary is naturally changing. 
More and more he will tend to become the junior 
partner. He may frequently work under the direc- 
tion of the national organization. He will become 
the advisor, counsellor, inspirer, rather than the di- 
rector. There will be large place for him for gen- 
erations to come, but it will be upon the principle, 
“He must increase and I must decrease.”’ His term 
of service is by no means ended. The native 
churches, as they come to realize the magnitude of 
their task, and they are realizing it more and more 
as they assume responsibility, are pleading that more 
missionaries shall be sent to them. Having started 
this work and having encouraged them to believe 
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gelization of the world. The native churches and 
their chosen representatives are therefore being wel- 
comed to an increasing participation in the formula- 
tion of plans and the actual management of the 
work. 

Under the new economic conditions which obtain 
in the Orient with the increasing cost of living, the 
native churches are endeavoring to assume their 
share of the responsibility for the financing of the 
program. Naturally, they cannot as yet take on a 
large part of the burden, but they are making steady 
progress. They ask that their older sister churches 
of the West continue their financial assistance in 
maintaining the weaker churches until they grow 
stronger, in strengthening a vigorous evangelistic 
program, and in maintaining the institutions which 
we have established and which are so vital in the 
development of the Christian community. 


that we were behind it heart and soul, we cannot 
desert them now, when they are awaking to a sense 
of their own responsibility. 


A Period of Progress 


We are attempting in this Second Survey to 
measure the progress which has been made since the 
First Survey was made ten years ago. This is an 
exceedingly difficult thing to do. Work of this 
nature cannot be measured by yardsticks nor re- 
vealed in mathematical tables. Furthermore, the 
real results of an enterprise like this can be ap- 
praised only as they are seen in the range of a long 
perspective. There are, however, certain evidences 
of progress which may be noted and which clearly 
reveal the trends. 

In following pages we seek to set forth the condi- 
tions which have obtained during the decade in each 
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of our ten fields. In this introductory statement we 
can simply point out some of the general conditions 
and sum up the reports as a total. As these reports 
are studied, field by field, there will easily be dis- 
covered results of various natures which will give 
cause for profound thanksgiving and rejoicing. It 
has been a period of great progress. While condi- 
tions have developed in the non-Christian world 
which have made this the most difficult decade in 
half a century in which to promote foreign mission 
work, yet the evidence of real progress is so clear 
that we have profound reason to “thank God and 
take courage.” 


Evangelism Not a Simple Task 


Baptists have nearly always taken seriously the 
command to “preach the gospel to every creature.” 
Wherever, therefore, we have developed a missionary 


enterprise, we have placed emphasis first of all upon 


the work of evangelism. If we have developed other 
forms of activity, it has been that we might make 
our work of evangelism more effective. But the 
longer this missionary enterprise is developed the 
more evident it becomes that “preaching the gospel 
to every creature” does not consist only in sending 
missionaries into the highways and the jungles pro- 
claiming a simple announcement of the gospel. If 
men become responsive to this message they must be 
gathered into churches and instructed in the way of 
life. Then, if these are to be churches after the New 
Testament type, they must be developed not merely 
into independent and self-supporting organizations, 
but also into self-propagating organisms. Like the 
churches of the early days they must become so 
possessed of the spirit of the message that they will 
go “everywhere preaching the word.” The task of 
evangelism in the non-Christian world is not so 
simple, therefore, as it might at first seem. It must 
concern itself with the development of churches com- 
posed of men and women with a full rounded 
Christian character and life. Our Baptist missions 
have always kept clearly in mind, however, that 
first steps must be taken first, and that the first thing 
in every field is to proclaim the message of the gospel. 
This they have done and done it effectively. 


The Harvest Reaped 


During the decade under review the total number 
of baptisms on all our fields has been 157,897, equal 
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to the total membership of our churches in Pennsyl- 
vania, where we have more members than in any 
other State except New York. The total number of 
churches increased from 1,318 in 1907, to 1,745 in 
1917, and to 2,368 in 1927. This represents a gain 
of 35 per cent. in the last decade and 80 percent. in 
twenty years. In the same period of time the self- 
supporting churches have increased from 858 to 
1,054, and then to 1,423. Here is a gain of 34 per 
cent. in the last ten years and 65 per cent. in twenty 
years. The increase in the membership is even more 
encouraging. In the first decade this increase was 
29 per cent., and in this last decade, despite all the 
political excitement and controversy which have 
shaken some of the nations to their foundations, the 
membership has increased 52 per cent. We now 
have 282,737 members, 20,000 more than our entire 
membership at home west of the Missouri River; 
more than in all New England plus New Jersey. 
But when we think of this encouraging attainment 
we must think of this little group of Christians 
against the background of the millions upon mil- 
lions who have never heard or at least have never 
responded to the gospel. 


Evidence of Growing Strength 


There are other evidences of the growing strength 
of the churches. In these same periods the enrol- 
ment of the Sunday schools increased by 59 and 69 
per cent. respectively. The number of national 
workers grew from 4,616 in 1907 to 6,872 in 1917, 
and to 9,890 in 1927. Here were increases of 43 
per cent. in the last decade and 113 per cent. in the 
two decades. Nothing more clearly reveals the de- 
velopment of a church in the mission lands than the 
number of its members who give themselves to its 
service. 

The financial test may also be applied as revealing 
the developing interest of the churches in the prog- 
ress of the gospel. Twenty years ago the churches 
gave $115,424, while in 1927 they gave $370,706. 
Here is an increase of 116 per cent. in the last decade 
and 221 per cent. in two decades. 

A still finer revelation of what the decade has 
meant in the development of our churches is reflected 
in the type of men and women who are rapidly com- 
ing to the front in the leadership of the churches, 
and in the transfer to them of an increasing share of 
the responsibility for directing the whole missionary 
program in their areas. (To be continued.) 
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A Prayer 


een FATHER, who hast given Thy Son 
_4 to be the Saviour of the world, grant that the 
pure light of His gospel may dispel the darkness of 
idolatry in_every land, and that all Thy lost children 
may be brought home to Thee. Revive the spirit of 
missions in Thy church, that all Thy people may 
earnestly desire the conversion of mankind; and so 
quicken our hearts that there may be a larger out- 
pouring of prayer and gifts and personal service, to 
advance the world-wide triumph of Thy kingdom. 
Protect, guide and prosper the missionaries as they 
make known by life and word the grace of our Lord 
Jesus. Hasten the day, we beseech Thee, when all 
peoples shall come to know Thee in Him as Saviour 
and Lord. Amen. : 


The Missionary Message and Motive 


Our message is Jesus Christ. He is the revelation of what 
God is and of what man through Him may become. In 
Him we come face to face with the ultimate reality of the 
universe; He makes known to us God as our Father, per- 
fect and infinite in love and in righteousness; for in Him 
we find God incarnate, the final, yet ever-unfolding revela- 
tion of the God in whom we live and move and have our 
being. 

x * * *k * 

Jesus Christ, in His life and through His death and resur- 
rection, has disclosed to us the Father, the Supreme Reality, 
as Almighty Love, reconciling the world to Himself by the 
Cross, suffering with men in their struggle against sin and 
evil, bearing with them and for them the burden of sin, 
forgiving them as they, with forgiveness in their own hearts, 
turn to Him in repentance and faith, and creating humanity 
anew for an ever-growing, ever-enlarging, everlasting life. 

* * * * X 


We reaffirm that God, as Jesus Christ has revealed Him, 
requires all His children, in all circumstances, at all times, 
and in all human relationships, to live in love and righteous- 
ness for His glory. By the resurrection of Christ and the 
gift of the Holy Spirit God offers His own power to men 
that they may be fellow-workers with Him, and urges them 
on to a life of adventure and self-sacrifice in preparation 
for the coming of His Kingdom in its fulness. 

x ok kK Ok OK 


Herein lies the Christian motive; it is simple. We can- 
not live without Christ and we cannot bear to think of 
men living without Him. We cannot be content to live 
in a world that is un-Christlike. We cannot be idle while 
the yearning of His heart for His brethren is unsatisfied. 

Since Christ is the motive, the end of Christian missions 
fits in with that motive. Its end is nothing less than the 
production of Christlike character in individuals and socie- 








ties and nations through faith in and fellowship with Christ 
the living Saviour, and through corporate sharing of life 
in a divine society. 

Christ is our motive and Christ is our end. We must 
give nothing less, and we can give nothing more.—From 
the Christian Message of the International Missionary 
Council at Jerusalem. 

oP 


Eternal God, Whose Power Upholds 


By Dr. Henry HALLAM TWEEDY 


Eternal God, Whose power upholds 
Both flower and flaming star, 

To Whom there is no here nor there, 
No time, no near nor far, 

No alien race, no foreign shore, 
No child unsought, unknown, 

O send us forth, Thy prophets true, 
To make all lands Thine own! 


O God of love, Whose spirit wakes 
In every human breast, 

Whom love, and love alone, can know, 
In Whom all hearts find rest, 

Help us to spread Thy gracious reign 
Till greed and hate shall cease, 
And kindness dwell in human hearts, 

And all the earth find peace! 


O God of truth, Whom science seeks 
And reverent souls adore, 

Who lightest every earnest mind 
Of every clime and shore, 

Dispel the gloom of error’s night, 
Of ignorance and fear, 

Until true wisdom from above 
Shall make life’s pathway clear! 


O God of beauty, oft revealed 
In dreams of human art, 

In speech that flows to melody, 
In holiness of heart, 

Teach us to ban all ugliness 
That blinds our eyes to Thee, 
Till all shall know the loveliness 
Of lives made fair and free. 


O God of righteousness and grace, 
Seen in the Christ, Thy Son 
Whose life and death reveal Thy face, 
By Whom Thy will was done, 
Inspire Thy heralds of good news 
To live Thy life divine, 
Till Christ be formed in all mankind 
And every land is Thine! 


Sapstigtt, 1929, by The Hymn Society. International copyright secured, 
Printed by permission. 
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NO GOD AND NO SUNDAY 


That is the soviet decree for Russia. On other 
pages in this issue we print trustworthy information 
regarding present religious and civil conditions in 


Russia, particularly as these affect our Baptist breth- 


ren. The facts do not make pleasant reading, but 
they ought to be widely known, to offset the senti- 
mental propaganda in favor of soviet recognition by 
our government. Wholly corroborating our con- 
tributors and going beyond them in strong state- 
ment is the testimony of Paul Hutchinson, staff 
correspondent of the Christian Century, after two 
weeks of such personal investigation as a foreigner 
could make. We quote some of the pregnant sen- 
tences in his article entitled ‘“Russia’s Reign of 
Terror,” in the issue of September 24. After show- 
ing how the original soviet constitution, which nomi- 
nally granted freedom of religious belief and prac- 
tice, has been amended so as to destroy any guarantee 
of freedom, he says: 


As a matter of fact, there is now under way as deter- 
mined an effort to stamp out vital religion as any govern- 
ment has ever undertaken. . . . Some things the world has 
already been told about this situation. It has been told that 
the right of churches to carry on social work has been 
abolished; that young people’s societies under church 
auspices have been put under the ban; that the teaching of 
religion to organized classes, even in the churches, has heen 
forbidden; that the work of the traveling evangelist has been 
stopped; that the circulation of religious papers has been 
greatly reduced or their publication ended entirely; that 300 
Baptist preachers have been sent to jail; that 500 churches 
were closed last year. These things are true. But they 
are only a fraction of the truth. 

I am using words with care when I say that a reign of 
terror has been instituted to eradicate the last vestige of 
vital religion from Russian life. I have personal 
first-hand knowledge that the soviet government is today 
closing churches wholesale; sending hundreds, and probably 
thousands, of persons to jail for the sole crime of religious 
activity; reverting to the old G. P. U. (secret police) 
terror,-under which persons are arrested, tried and sen- 
tenced without public trial, the employment of counsel, and 
frequently without letting even the families of the accused 
know where they are confined or with what they are 
charged. A new stream of exiles is starting for Siberia 
and Central Asia—exiles who have never had a day in 
open court. 

Why this terrific attack on religion? (1) The soviet 
government has been astonished, and badly frightened, by 
the success of the reforming religious movements in Russia. 
This has been particularly true of the Protestants. (2) The 
government has been aroused by the success of the Protes- 
tant churches in organizing the young people. (3) The 


reforming groups—particularly the Protestant—came under 
suspicion because of their international connections. . . . 

The one inescapable fact in Russia today is that the 
government considers every other government in the worlc 
at war, constructively, with it. It is not only afraid of 
future war; it conducts itself as if war is now going on 
To have international! connections is, therefore, in a sense 
to be trading with the enemy. From this point of view, 
Russian Baptists probably never had a worse disservice 
rendered them than when the Baptist World Alliance last 
year elected one of their number as its vice-president, 
therby drawing attention to their connections with the “cap- 
italist” world. In Moscow’s anti-religious museum, where 
the government seeks by all sorts of posters and exhibits to 
drive home the enmity of religion to the welfare of the 
people, space in the corner devoted to attacking the Baptists 
is given to a picture of Henry Ford. Why? Because Ford 
is said to be a Baptist! The argument runs—Ford is a 
Baptist; Ford is a foreign capitalistic magnate; to be a 
Baptist, therefore, is to be allied with foreign capitalism. 
Q. E. D. : 

For these reasons and perhaps others the soviet govern- 
ment is today systematically subjecting the most vital ele- 
ments in Russian religion to relentless persecution. It is 
using the secret processes of the G. P. U. to do this—so 
secretly that multitudes in Russia do not know what is 
going on. Whether this persecution has reached its full 
strength as yet it is impossible to judge. Whatever comes, 
the Protestants and the reforming priests are accepting their 
jail terms, their banishments, their punishments of whatever 
kind with complete courage and with incredible calmness. 


Since these words were written, the soviet govern- 
ment has gone a step farther in its atheistic program 
by abolishing Sunday. It has done this by establish- 
ing a “non-stop four-day working week,” every fifth 
day being one of rest. Thus Sunday is simply 
dropped out of existence, with all its associations and 
worship. History has few tragedies to equal that 
now being enacted in Russia. 


MISSIONS AND PROMOTION 


The special function of Missions in the promo- 
tional work of the denomination is promotion 
through missionary education. It is interesting to 
note how closely it has held to this idea from the 
first issue in January, 1910, until the present. In 
that first issue the leading editorial was on “The 
Mission of the Northern Baptists,” and the second 
was on “The Mission of Missions.” From this we 
quote, the words being as apposite today as when 
written almost twenty years ago: 


What now is the mission of Missions? The instilling in 
our churches of a missionary impulse that can only be 
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created and sustained by missionary education. The pres- 
entation and interpretation of the old and new world move- 
ments that make for righteousness and human welfare, in 
which the Baptists must play their part. Our opportunity 
and obligation must be indicated and emphasized; and be- 
yond this is the whole agency of Protestantism as it unites 
in the spread of the gospel and the carrying out of the 
Great Commission. Mussions is the representative of the 
denomination in its missionary and philanthropic and evan- 
gelistic plans and projects. 

Missions has an inclusive scope. It knows no divisions 
in geography or terms, no race or national barriers. Its 
motto is “Missions, one and indivisible, covering every 
land and every human interest and need.” Month by month 
it should bring a world survey, setting important events in 
their relation to the kingdom of God and its progress. This 
cannot fail to deepen interest in those specific missionary 
fields affected, while news from the workers will always be 


a feature. 

A chief purpose of Missions is to make its readers feel 
that they have come into -personal touch with the mission- 
aries, so that they can enter sympathetically into the expe- 
riences of a mission field in any part of the globe. It is a 
great thing to climb up into the observatory and look afar 
into other worlds. Excessive provincialism dwarfs one in- 
tellectually and spiritually. We want to widen the bound- 
aries of our knowledge and sympathies. Mrssions will 
seek to give the world vision without neglecting to fill in 
the essential details. 


The files will show how steadily Missions has held 
to this view of its mission and function. While seek- 
ing to further all our promotional work, which. has 
one aim and goal, the emphasis has always been laid 
upon the educational, inspirational and spiritual as 
peculiarly its part in the sphere of promotion. That 
this is its true and influential function we are more 
than ever convinced. 


MAKING THE BUDGET LIVE 


The Second Survey states the case so admirably 
under this caption, that we call special attention to 
it here. It says: 

“The annual budget of no organization is a very 
thrilling document unless one has sufficient power of 
imagination to see behind the figures the living 
forces which they represent. In the case of mission- 
ary societies these figures represent men and women 
who have gone to the ends of the earth to tell the 
story of Jesus, to teach men the way of life, to heal 
the broken bodies and the bruised hearts of mankind. 
They represent men and women at the ends of the 
earth who have become responsive to the message of 
Jesus and are giving their lives to bringing others 
of their own race into the light. These figures repre- 
sent the bare cost of living to these men and women, 
nationals and missionaries—their bread and butter, 
their clothes, the roofs that shelter them and the 
homes that protect them. For the missionary they 
represent the cost of transportation tens of thou- 
sands of miles out to his field of labor and back to the 
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hearts and homes of his loved ones. If you think of 
budgets in that way, they thrill with life, they be- 
come personal and holy. 

“Now every one knows that in the Occident every- 
thing that enters into life costs far more than it did 
a decade ago, food, clothes, homes, travel. It is just 
as true in the Orient as it is in the Occident. The 
cost of everything has soared into the blue. So of 
what the missionary societies had hoped ten years 
ago to do with a dollar they have been able to do only 
about two-thirds or a half. Take one item only. The 
total appropriations for the salaries and passages of 
missionaries have increased from $438,448 in 1918- 
1919 to $653,190 in 1928-1929, while the number of 
missionary units (a missionary or a family) pro- 
vided for by these appropriations was 271 in 1918- 
1919 and 277 in 1928-1929. There has likewise been 
a serious increase in the cost of our work on the field. 
As prices have advanced we have had to increase the 
stipends of all national workers. The cost of all 
building operations has increased greatly. The same 
amount of work costs at least 50 per cent more today 
than ten years ago. All we attempted to provide for 
the missionaries then was a mere living. We would 
surely not be satisfied to provide them with only two- 
thirds of a living now. So let no reader forget, when 
he discovers the increased income of the Societies 
during this decade and the request for further in- 
crease for the future, just what has happened to his 
own dollar.” 


NATIONAL LEADERS EMERGE 


An outstanding characteristic of the past decade 
has been the unexpected emergence in some of the 
mission fields of national leaders prepared to assume 
a definite share of responsibility in the management 
of the Christian enterprise. This movement within 
the church has been the accompaniment of the 
growth of the nationalistic spirit among the people 
at large. 

This emergence should not have been a surprise. 
It is the direct result of the program of education 
which the missions have been carrying on for dec- 
ades. It was the end toward which this great pro- 
gram was directed. Yet some of those who were 
closest to it were the least prepared to believe that 
the products of their own training were qualified by 
that training to take their places. It is only another 
evidence how exceedingly difficult it is for an Anglo- 
Saxon to believe that any one else can quite take his 
place. Yet, as the missionaries have watched this de- 
velopment of the last five years, their hearts have 
gradually been led to rejoice as they have beheld the 
results of their work. 

This emergence has naturally taken place more 
rapidly and more successfully in some fields than in 
others, inevitably in those fields where we have given 
adequate attention to the preparation of leaders. In 
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no field is the supply of these qualified nationals any- 
thing like sufficient to meet the need for this new 


_ hour. We must give our attention much more de- 


votedly now to the preparation of such men and 
women.—The Second Survey. 
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| Announcement is made that Dr. Samuel L. Zwemer has 
been called to a chair in Princeton Theological Seminary, 
and has accepted. This means a great gain for Princeton, 
but a correspondingly great loss to the foreign mission field. 
Dr. Zwemer has long been the acknowledged leader in the 
work among Mohammedans. He is indeed the Protestant 
bulwark in Mohammedan missions, and his loss will be 
severely felt on the field. He will remain editor of the 
Moslem World, that excellent quarterly review, but we 
know of no one who can fill his place in Cairo. 


| The 115th annual report of the Foreign Mission Society. 
containing the treasurer’s report and the full statistics from 
the fields, has come from the press and may be had for the 
asking. Pastors will find it valuable for reference and for 
readings as well. 


| The Indian Legislative Assembly has passed a bill rais- 
ing the age in child marriages to fourteen instead of thirteen, 
and since the bill has the support of the Indian Government 
it is certain to become law. Whether it can be enforced is 
a question, since the former act of 1924 which limited the 
age to thirteen has been practically a dead letter. Public 
opinion has been aroused, however, and the Indian reform 
leaders have had the strong backing of foreign opinion. It 
is said that “Mother India,” by its exposures did much to 
stirr up public interest. The missionaries will rejoice in 
this as a step toward making the Hindu woman free. 


{| The Cooperative Committee of Evangelism, of which Dr. 
Benjamin T. Livingston is director, urges the “All-Year 
Program of Evangelism” through the intensive cultivation 
and organization of the local church. This program calls 
for an evangelistic committee in the local church, comprising 
groups from the men’s organizations, women’s societies, 
Sunday school and poung people’s societies, If these com- 
mittees can be organized and vitalized there is no question 
that much can be accomplished to make this a revival year. 
A School of Evangelism is also suggested. Literature and 
advice can be had by writing to Dr. Livingston at 23 East 
26th Street, New York. 


q A letter from Dr. Frank H. Levering of Madras, India, 
encloses some deserved official commendations of the crimi- 
nal reformatory work carried on by Rev. S. D. Bawden, 
which we shall publish later. The friendship between this 
veteran missionary and the editor goes back to college days. 
In his letter, which is dated September 3, he says: “I hope 
that you are keeping in as fine a state of good health as I 
am. On October 6th I shall pass my eighty-first milestone, 
but I am able to look after our place and do a lot of going 
about. I walked about a mile and a half to the post office 
and back this morning.” Congratulations. Dr. Levering 
first went out to India in 1892, and after thirty years of 
rare and effective service retired from active work. He has 
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not retired from interest and influence, however, and lives to 
aid by his counsel and to enjoy the affection and esteem of 
all those among whom his life has been spent. 


| Northern Baptist News is the title of a little newspaper 
printed by the News Bureau of the N. B. C., and edited 
by H. Campbell-Duncan, its main purpose to let every Bap- 
tist family know of the plan to “Take Transit in January,” 
as a means of making a daily survey of our mission fields. 
There will be no charge for the paper and it is attractive 
publicity. There is matter of interest, and it is put in 
readable form. MIssIoNs appreciates the opportunity kindly 
offered to place one of its November sketches from the field 
before such a large body of readers. We shall have some- 
thing to say about the “Transit” in December issue. 


{[ Readers who are interested in the conditions in Russia 
which are described in this issue will find further corrobora- 
tion and enlightenment in an article in the Atlantic Monthly 
for October. 


{| Words like the following from Dr. Frank L. Anderson, of 
the International Baptist Seminary in East Orange, N. J., 
are continually coming, showing the wide appreciation of 
the message of Dr. Davis which we gave in September issue: 
“Give us more of what you gave in September Missions in 
Life-Giving Convictions by Ozora Davis. We all need such 
enrichment and reenforcement. Thank you for publish- 
ing it.” 

] It will interest Baptists to learn that in a Moscow anti- 
religious museum the picture of Henry Ford is labeled Bap- 
tist and used to their prejudice and persecution, since he is 
of the “capitalistic” class. The fact is that Mr. Ford is 
an Episcopalian and a daily reader of the Bible, speaking of 
which he is represented as saying: “All the sense of in- 
tegrity, honor and service I have in my heart I got from 
hearing the Bible read by a schoolteacher in the three years 
that I was privileged to go to a little old-fashioned grammar 
school.” 


{| Dr. Paul Monroe, who spent a year in Russia as ex- 
change professor, says that the organized home work of the 
Russian children is to educate their parents and adult 
neighbors in anti-religion, in antagonism to the capitalistic 
nations of the world, and in the principle that every one 
must do socially useful work. Think of that for a task to 
lay upon the children! But the atheistic leaders are wise. 
They know that the only hope they have of securing an 
atheistic Russia lies in bringing up a generation thoroughly 
indoctrinated with their godless views. Prof. Monroe says 
anti-religion is one of the chief school subjects, and that a 
recent test of school children showed that 35 per cent. had no 
belief in God. Whatever good there may be in the soviet 
program, it is worse than nullified by the anti-religion dicta- 
tion and its terrorizing methods. 


{| It is by no means easy to get foreign names spelled cor- 
rectly. Sometimes it is the fault of obscure copy and 
sometimes of negligent proof-reading. We do not like 
these errors in names because it looks as though we didn’t 
know the right way. In September issue, for example, in 
a caption under a picture, the Porto Rican place “Yauco” 
was made into “Yanco.” We knew better, but will the 
missionaries in Porto Rico know that we knew better, and 
that the getting of “n” into the wrong place has frequently 
to be looked out for, owing to some “n” complex some- 
where outside of the sanctum? 


‘ 
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A Journal of Travel in Congo-Land 


Concluding from October Issue Dr. Baldwin’s Narrative of Hts 
Visit to Belgian Congo 


BY ARTHUR C. BALDWIN, D.D. 





EASTER PAGEANT OF THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL AT SONA BATA 


V 
Cruising on the Upper Congo 


September 22. I am on the Congo River. I had 
four weeks after the Conference before my ship sailed 
from Matadi, and the question was as to how best 
to use the time. There was plenty to do and see in 
lower Congo, but the advice of the experienced was 
all against it. “‘You must see the upper Congo.” 
“You don’t know Congo until you have been on the 
river.” Therefore, I am here on a river boat bound 
on an eleven days’ cruise to Vanga. My route is two 
days up the Congo itself and then up some of its 
tributaries, the Kasai, the Kwango, and finally the 
Kwilu. Eleven days of this, they tell me, will put 
me into the real wilds where there were cannibals 
only fifteen years ago, and where wild life such as 
the hippo, crocodile, elephant and monkey can be 
seen. Here I expect to see the real frontier life 
that has vanished largely from the lower Congo. 

Our party consists of Dr. Leslie of Vanga, Dr. 
Freas of Banza Manteke, Mr. and Mrs. Hill of 
Moanza, Miss Raff and Miss Jorgensen, new ap- 
pointees to Vanga; Mrs. Goodman and Miss Grace, 
her daughter; Mrs. Shirk of Chicago, and myself. 
We ten completely fill and overflow the limited ac- 
commodations of the Bolongo. Freas and Hill are 
sleeping on deck. They are the lucky ones, after all. 
Our cabins are right over the furnaces and boilers 
and are hotter than anything has a right to be, even 
in the tropies. These staterooms have screened doors 
and windows. We leave everything open at night 


for the sake of air, and rely on our mosquito canopies 
to keep out the insects. 


September 30. This is the eighth day on the river 
and still there are three days more ahead of us. Day 
by day we are moving slowly against a fierce current, 
at times stopped completely by it. Our steamer is 
a two-decked, flat-roofed, stern-wheeled river boat 
drawing about five feet of water. Our course has to 
change continually to dodge the shifting sands. 
There are two barges of a hundred tons each attached 
to the steamer’s sides, which carry her freight. There 
is no room on her deck for any, as it is all occupied 
by the engines and wood piles. These two barges 
certainly make a burden. We work our way along 
for all the world like a commuter with bundles fill- 
ing both arms, cumberously navigating through the 
street crowds. At night we tie up to the bank, for 
it is impossible to go along this river in the dark. 

The first two days on the Congo carried us through 
highlands where great hills covered with green 
mounted rapidly from the river’s edge. It reminded 
me of the Hudson below West Point, although’ it 
was a region with few people. Sleeping sickness has 
taken 72 per cent of its population. When we en- 
tered the Kasai the river still seemed broad, some-° 
times a mile or more, but it was more shallow, treach- 
erous, full of shifting sand bars. Later, in the Kwilu, 
we came to well defined river banks, thickly forested, 
with a stream ranging from 300 yards to half a mile 
in breadth. 

Now and then we come to a village where the 
people have a wood lot on the water front. They 
come out to look at us, and the small naked boys 
yell at us as boys might at home. I see many charms 
and scapularies on their necks. These indicate 
Catholic adoption. Not one real town have we seen 
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in eight days. We have stopped night by night at 
trading posts where one, two or three white families 
might be with a village of natives. Frontier life it 
is, under frontier conditions of isolation and loneli- 
ness. Many of these Belgians, I am told, leave their 
wives at home and take up with a native woman here. 

I have seen two crocodiles, one elephant in a vil- 
lage, one bunch of monkeys and eight hippos, a 
pretty small bag for such a wild country. But there’s 
a reason. On these rivers, one native hunter during 
the war killed 2,000 hippos for the French Govern- 
ment. No wonder we find so few today. We hope to 
see more, but wild life is vanishing from this last 
frontier. High powered guns and insatiable greed 
are attending to that. 

It is beautiful as we go along day after day 
through these miles of unbroken forest. I wish I 
knew the names of the trees, but I can appreciate 
their beauty notwithstanding. We see all sorts of 
birds, red-billed pelicans that stand high like cranes 
in the water, fish eagles that build their nests high up 
in the trees and soar above us, water fowl of brilliant 
but strange plumage, forest birds that flash their 
reds and greens and purples through the trees. We 
see the palms thrusting their fronded heads high 
above the trees around them with bunches of the 
palm nuts which will be gathered and crushed for 
their oil. Other trees flower with white and red 
blossoms in the gorgeous setting of green. Creepers 
and vines in endless profusion drape themselves over 
the forest until the way seems impassable. The river 
boils and eddies along like the mighty stream it is 
not, hiding all sorts of shallows in its muddiness. 

I am sitting in my cabin writing these notes. The 
heat of late forenoon is on us. Perspiration has wet 
me from head to foot. No breath of coolness appears 
to relieve. The hot furnaces supplement the blazing 
heat of the sun. Tonight we shall be tied up by the 
river bank; the fires will be down; and a cool breath 
will now and then caress us from the river. We 
Shall watch the red splendors of the sunset and as 
the sun goes down abruptly the velvet night will 
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descend like a quick curtain. We shall look up and 
see the stars shining with a brilliance we seldom see 
at home, familiar constellations and new ones of the 
southern skies. Then we shall creep under the canopy 
of our mosquito netting and sleep in peace. There 
are compensations for being in Africa. 


October 3. The Captain tells us we shall reach 
Vanga before noon. Before we arrive I shall try to 
set down some of its history and so explain the 
attraction that has brought me so far. In 1911 
Jesuits caine up this river and tried to land. Hostile 
arrows drove them away. The people were cannibal 
and utterly savage. Even State men needed a guard 
when they opened their post in the same year. In 
1912 Dr. Leslie, a Baptist missionary, came up. He 
was permitted to land, for already the Protestant 
missionary was known and recognized as a friend. 
His party landed in a wilderness. It took them 
a day and a half of hard work to cut a path up the 
slope from the river. While building their first 
house, one of their men was killed and eaten. Later, 
within 500 yards of the station, a man and woman 
were buried alive on account of witchcraft. The 
path was blocked for five hours so that no reseue 
could be attempted. Slayings, tortures, too gruesome 
to repeat, were common here, and less than fifteen 
years ago. It is here that we have a work that now 
reaches out to 250 villages, with 400 in the schools at 
Vanga, and all sorts of activities. Do you wonder 
that I want to see it? 


October 9. We left Vanga this morning. Six days 
of wonderful experiences have passed. We were 
greeted when we arrived by at least 700 people. The 
schools had adjourned, the people from the hospital 
had come down, and they stood there a singing, 
roaring multitude as we came up the bank. The 
young people of the schools were clothed in blue 
denim; the rest with their naked bodies made a 
chocolate background. It was a colorful spectacle. 
Fifteen years ago arrows were the more likely 
welcome that greeted any stranger on his arrival. 
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GIRLS CARRYING WATER AND FIREWOOD 


The slope that had required a day and half to 
cut through, we found to be an open grove of beau- 
tiful trees, mimosa, palms, iron wood. On the plateau 
above were brick residences, a fine hospital, school- 
rooms of mud wall and thatched roof, all laid out 
on regular streets or lanes that were lined with 
mango trees. A garden spot it was, orange trees, 
pineapple patches, puy-puys, palms, coffee bushes, 
vegetable gardens. They had done this with brick 
they had burned, lumber they had cut, seeds and 
roots they had brought in and laboriously watched 
over. It was a spot of beauty for every visitor from 
the barbarous places to look upon. 

At the hospital on a single morning I saw 300 
natives who had come to be examined for sleeping 
sickness. In this the missionary doctor is an agent 
of the-Government. The call is compulsory. They 
are examined first in the villages and the suspects 
are sent in to the Mission. Out of these 300 exam- 
ined one by one by Dr. Osterholm for the enlarged 
neck glands, 167 were set aside that morning as 
requiring treatment, from six to ten daily veinous 
injections. 

On Sunday I preached to a company of 1,600 
people who had come in as they regularly do each 
month for a church meeting and communion. Some 
of them had come a two or three days’ journey. Each 
brought his. own food and camped during his stay. 
I saw fifty-five candidates received by this church 
and baptized in the river on confession of their faith. 
I took part in a palaver with eighty teachers of the 
Mission, each of whom is working in a village. There 
I was greeted as “the big chief” because of my New 
York connections. According to their custom, they 
wanted to know what gifts the big chief had brought 
them! This being a big chief is expensive business. 
I saw the collection these teachers had brought as 
the monthly contribution of their villages. It was 
5,951 frances, a large amount when we recall that two 
franes is a day’s pay. The entire evangelistic work 
of the Mission is self-supporting. 

Sometimes, I must admit, I have chafed a little 
under the conditions of tropic living. The unceasing 
watch that must be maintained over food and against 
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insect carriers of disease, the boiled water without 
ice, so insipid and flat, the butter from’ the can, that 
is best handled with a spoon, the canned milk, the 
daily quinine, the heavy, cumbrous helmet, sleeping 
under the suffocating canopy of mosquito netting, the 
lack of news from home—all this and more is the 
experience of the traveler in Africa. 

But when I saw the quiet, matter-of-fact heroism 
of these missionaries in isolated Vanga, my com- 
plaints seemed trivial, indeed. Here in an isolation 
like that of early pioneer days they go on under 
all of these conditions month after month and year 
after year. There is no telephone to call them away 
for a moment, no week-end excursions to permit a 
little relaxation, no society of their own kind save 
as they take more than a month to go down river 
to Kinshasa. 

Of course, there is a weariness and often a growing 
nervous exhaustion. Think of living here in Vanga 
for two years without being away a single day! They 
ought to have some means of relaxation. Mrs. Good- 
man was impressed by this and told Dr. Leslie that 
she would give them a motor boat. It was a fine and 
gracious act. It will permit them to get out on the 
river, to go up and down on little outings and to 
visit places otherwise out of reach. It will be a life 
saver. I suppose the Boards and people at home 
might consider a motor boat a luxury, not a real 
necessity of missionary business. If they could see 
what I have, they would think otherwise. 

These missionaries are rendering as heroic service 
as people can possibly give. They are not asking for 
sympathy, but sometimes they need it. I left them 
with a cheer and a tear as well, and with a renewed 
faith in a gospel that makes men and women so great 
and gives a savage people so much. 

October 10. I see that I have omitted some in- 
teresting details concerning our departure. We 
expected the Bolongo to reach Vanga Monday morn- 
ing on her return trip. The captain had assured us 
he would do his best and might be with us on Sunday 
night. We got our packing done on Sunday, there- 
fore, and Monday morning were up by six o’clock. 
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Jesse, our house boy—Dr. Freas’ and mine—gathered 
up everything, bags, boxes, bottles of boiled water, 
typewriters, etc., and put them on our porch ready 
for the carriers. Other boys were getting out Mrs. 
Shirk’s and the Goodmans’ things. We were all 
ready by 6:30 to be hustled down to the shore the 
moment the Bolongo whistled. We ate the usual 
seven o’clock breakfast with our ears cocked to hear 
her whistle above the bend. After breakfast we stood 
around waiting, took some photos. No boat! Dr. 
Osterholm thought it would probably be ten o’clock 
before it came. Ten o’clock came, then eleven, then 
twelve, still no boat. They had to scurry around and 
get us another meal. 

I began to feel a little disturbed. I had hoped 
to get to Kinshasa on Thursday night, catch the 
Friday express for Thysville, and so get to Kimpese 
on Saturday in time for the Sunday exercises. I 
cannot describe the helpless feeling that comes over 
one in such a position. Here we were in the wilder- 
ness. Overland, it would take six weeks to get to 
Kinshasa and it would be hard travel. The nearest 
telegraph is at Bandundu, two days down river. 
There was no means of knowing where our boat was, 
whether it was simply late or had been hung up on 
a sand bank, as they often are, and would have to 
wait for higher water to get off. No way of knowing 
anything, nothing to do but to wait, and my sailing 
date at Matadi only two weeks away. There was a 
feeling of helplessness about it that was appalling. 

We were taking it calmly, of course. After lunch 
Ihadanap. Then I sat and sat, and still no whistle. 
At three we began to play dominoes. At five, the 
croquet set was brought out and we began a game. 
In the midst of it we heard the longed-for whistle. 
Wow! We dropped our mallets and ran for the 
shore. Down the river came the Bolongo with her 
two barges, her night lamps lit and coming fast with 
the current. She certainly looked good to me. 

Of course, it was too late to go aboard that night; 
so back we went to another fine meal. (I wonder 
if we left those dear people anything to eat at all.) 
Of course, our stuff had to go back into our quarters 
again to provide for another night. The next morn- 
ing we were up at 5:30 in a heavy mist, were delayed 
starting until 7:30, and finally were off. 

This gives a good idea, I am told, of river travel. 
When a man is going anywhere by river he camps 
down and waits for a boat to come along. If he is 
not ready when the boat comes along, he will wait 
some more. It is a great life. 

We stopped at Bagata this afternoon and found 
the Hills still there and waiting for their boat to 
take them up the Inzia to Moanza. Here is another 
instance of what river travel means. The Hills came 
up river with us last week and left us at Bagata 
to wait for a boat on the Inzia. Bagata is the name 
of a trading station lying on a river bend. It is 
a hot spot, a point of land with the river on both 
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sides and occupied by a few traders’ houses and 
nothing else. The Hills are veterans, used to hard 
conditions. Nonetheless it seemed pathetic to see 
them standing there alone last Monday morning, 
waving goodbye to us as we went on to Vanga. They 
expected to camp in a one-room, unfurnished brick 
house, to cook their own meals with their house boy’s 
help, and so to be comfortable until their boat came 
along. 

Nine days later we were back and found them still 
there. They were cheerful, philosophical, undis- 
turbed, but it certainly looked lonely and desolate. 
They are not young people exactly. Mr. Hill is 
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sixty-eight and she cannot be far behind. A quantity 
of our stores was left with them and so we left them, 
still waiting. 


October 11. Going down stream is certainly a dif- 
ferent experience from going up. The best we could 
do against the current was four miles an hour and 
often it was less. Now with the current to help us 
and our engines going full speed to give us steerage, 
we simply sped along. We expect to do in four days 
what required eleven when we came up. 

There are dangers, however. We had an adventure 
yesterday that I do not care to repeat. Going up 
stream we moved so slowly that when we hit a sand 
bank, as we did once, we were immediately off again. 
We struck one yesterday, however, when we were 
booming down at full speed. It took us fifteen hours 
to get free, working until well after midnight. Of 
course it was in the wilderness. There was no one to 
help us and for some time we could not help our- 
selves. Finally they got a cable ashore and attached 
to a tree. Then they managed to pull us off. No. 
I don’t like such experiences when I have a boat to 
make and work at home waiting for me. 
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October 13. Back again in “Kin,” or Kinshasa 
or, exactly speaking, Leopoldville-East. In spite of 
our long stay on the bar, the captain, with the help 
of night travel on the main river, got us in at 10:30 
Saturday morning. We are stopping here at the 
“U.M.H.,” the Union Mission House, where all mis- 
sionaries going up or down river stop for such 
time as may be necessary. Here we shall separate. 
Mrs. Goodman and her party, including Dr. Freas, 
will use a plane to make a quick trip at their own 
charges to Ntondo. Returning here in a week, they 
will take another plane to Luebo and then go on to 
Elizabethville and so to Cape Town. It is wonder- 
ful what they are accomplishing. 

I shall leave here on Monday on the express and 
stop over night at Thysville at the British Baptist 
Mission house. Then I shall go on to Kimpese and 
Banza Manteke. 


VI 
At Kimpese and Banza Manteke 


October 16. Here I am at Kimpese. My journey 
down was nicely broken by the night’s stop at Thys- 
ville. That is a situation worth remembering. Ona 
high rampart of hills, 2,400 feet above the sea, Thys- 
ville is a half-way point between Leopoldville and 
Matadi. Here the trains usually stop for all night. 
Ordinary travelers go to the “A.B.C.” hotel; but 
missionaries are cared for at the B.M.S. The Jen- 
nings were certainly good to me and so was, the 
atmosphere. I slept under a blanket, with open 
doors, and no mosquito netting! There were no flies 
or bugs to shut out. I have not had anything like it 
since coming to Congo. I was up at five o’clock and 
the train left at six. , 

And now, Kimpese. This is on the railroad about 
seventy miles from Matadi. Here the British and 
American Baptist Missions have united to conduct 
a training school. Dr. Moon is the veteran head and 
a genius, if ever there was one. Dr. Catherine Mabie 
has been here a long time. It is surely a beautiful 
spot, as attractive as any I have seen. There are 
about thirty-six young men in the school, sent from 
the stations of both Missions. Of course their wives 
and kiddies are with them and go to school also. 
They have their own neat homes and take care of 
themselves with a minimum of oversight. 

I am in love with the place. Besides the comfort- 
able houses of the missionaries and the prophet’s 
chamber where I have been located, there are some 
school buildings and particularly a new chapel, a 
beautiful brick structure, ecclesiastical in form, with 
a tower and gothic arched windows and doors. It 
is open on all sides like a cloister. It is a gem. It 
was dedicated only two months ago. When the 
young men, their wives and all their progeny come 
together in it, though it has a large seating capacity 
it is none too large. 


s 
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I was much interested, too, in the shop where they 
have some power machinery and are getting materials 
together for a brick recitation building. They are 
burning their own brick and sawing their own 
lumber for it. 

Up at Brazaville, the Swedish Mission has an 
industrial plant where they do fine cabinet work for 
commercial purposes. One would think he was in 
a real factory when he goes through the place. That 
is one kind of industrial training, but it is too lim- 
ited, too commercial, to give the broadest benefit to 
the natives. They have to specialize too much. 

Here at Kimpese they learn everything as they 
build houses which they will use themselves. Besides 
the new buildings is the large and beautiful campus 
that they care for, green grass, fruit trees, bananas, 
oranges, grapefruit. In the gardens are pineapples, 
puy-puys, mangoes, peanuts. Beyond are the inevi- 
table patches of manioc. A water supply has been 
piped in. A dam provides power and runs an elec- 
tric light system, and over it all are the genius and 
vision of Dr. Moon. On the faculty are Dr. Mabie, 
Dr. Carpenter and English teachers whom I did not 
meet. This is surely a great place and the most 
significant for the future that I have seen. There 
ought to be double this number of students, how- 
ever. The facilities are here and the need is great. 
Tomorrow I go on to Banza Manteke. 

October 22. I left Kimpese at about 11 a. m. and 
went on the local, that means third class, to Lufu 
where-Leasure met me. Had two “boys” with me, 
Desuemi, who had worked for the Goodman party 
since they were at Nsoma, and Jesse, who was Dr. 
Freas’ boy and had worked for us jointly until we 
separated. I was taking them both at Kimpese and 
both worked to get my laundry done. They did a 
good job. Jesse is a fine “wash-jack.” We got to 
Lufu at four o’clock and found Leasure waiting for 
us. Fifteen miles brought us to Nsoma, where the 
new Banza Manteke is being established. 

This station has been chosen as the new center of 
the work which was so long at Banza Manteke. 
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Changed conditions have made a move imperative 
and the new is now being built up. It is only a 
year old and was a revelation to me of a pioneer 
condition that I had not seen anywhere else. They 
had started in an open plain with no cultivation 
around them. They have a grant of a thousand acres. 
Leasure and wife, a young couple—he is only thirty- 
four—have started to develop it. What a job it is. 
Every brick he builds with he has had to burn. He 
must use brick, as the white ant eats the wood. So 
he found a clay bank a mile and half away down by 
a stream and on his land, and made a brick kiln. 
Every board he uses he has to cut and saw by hand. 
His boys must do it, and hand labor, sawing up a 
great hardwood log, is pretty slow. He found a 
coarse sand in this stream for cement, but it is not 
fine enough alone. While I was there he went over to 
the Congo with his truck and brought back a load 
of sand, twenty-five miles each way. One load of this 
fine sand to three of the coarse he uses. He is fifteen 
miles from the railroad, as I said, and every bit of 
freight, gasoline, etc., he has to go over and get. 

Under these conditions, I found a school of 75 
boys meeting in a grass hut which will not last a 
year on account of the ants. The boys were sleeping 
in grass huts which are temporary, too. He had a 
tool and work hut where he has made a pile of 
lumber and finishes it for his building work. He 
has the kitchen of his own house well built of brick 
and is living in it, using its storeroom for a bedroom. 
The rest of his house has the foundation dug and 
will be done in a year. He has a second house well 
begun on the kitchen part, and here in a year will 
be a missionary family from the old Banza Manteke. 
He has one of a series of dormitories for his boys 
under cover, built of sun-dried brick. It is not 
finished, but I slept in it on a cot with a mosquito 
net over me—an unfinished room with the dirt for 
a floor and nothing in the windows. Other dormi- 
tories, each holding twelve,.are being started. They 
are drying the brick for them now. 

Picture all this in a treeless, grassless plain. Rows 
of trees, mangoes, palms, ete., have been set out and 
are growing a few inches high. In twenty years it 
will be a garden spot and people will remark on how 
well the missionaries live. They have a garden where 
they have started pineapples, bananas, coffee and 
many other things. I can’t tell you how impressed J 
was. So little visible, so much in store. They were 
cheerful and contented in the midst of the actual pri- 
vations as the thought of what was to be, “by the 
vision splendid, on their way attended.” 

Friday morning I was to go to the old Banza 
Manteke. I have known of it all my life. Its 
romantic story where Richards worked for seven or 
more years without a convert. His translation of 
Luke, page by page, and reading them the story as 
he did it. His difficulty as he came to the words, 
“Give to him that asketh you and from him that 
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would borrow from you, turn not aside.” The 
natives are inveterate beggars. Did he dare read 
them that passage and tell them it meant what it 
said? His long struggle as to what to do. His 
decision at last that it meant what it said, and 
resolve to do it. How they stripped him of every- 
thing and then repented and brought all back. I 
heard all this when I was a boy from Richards him- 
self. I wanted to see the place. 

It was a difficult jaunt and usually requires two 
days. I had to do it in one. So Leasure went to 
the Congo for some sand and dropped Smith and me 
where the trail turned off for Banza Manteke, fifteen 
miles. The last part, no auto could do. The native 
trail was an experience, four miles of the toughest 
going I have had in Congo or anywhere. The village 
is perched on the top of a flat hill, high up and so 
protected from invasion. The way led through val- 
leys and over hills, under the hot sun, through grass 
that was twice as high as our heads, a winding path 
that at last called for two climbs, both up very steep 
and high hills. I was dripping wet when I got up 
the last one and arrived. 

The view, however, was beyond description. It 
was a real acropolis with a wide vision on every hand 
—plains, valleys and mountains on beyond the river 
itself, twenty or more miles‘away. Wonderful! And 
Richards, when he told us the story, never once 
spoke of it! Neither did Paul speak of the wonders 
he saw in Greece. Both had other business. 

The next day the Anets and I were taken to the 
railroad and came to Matadi third class, because the 
first and second class coaches were full. We had 
three natives and a rooster sharing the seat with us. 
It was a hot and hard journey, but beautiful. 

On Sunday, in Matadi, I preached twice in the 
afternoon: for our Mission in the native church and 
for the B.M.S. to the West Coast natives who speak 
English. It was pretty warm, but not so bad. 

In the evening Sedam and Erickson, who run the 
Mission, had the Swedish and English missionaries in 
with the Anets. There we were, people of four 
nations—Sweden, Britain, Belgium and the States— 
meeting in a common fellowship. 

On Monday the ship sailed at noon, but only to 
Boma. There we had to stay two days. It was 
surely hot and uncomfortable. We left this morning. 

October 24. At sea! At sea! Oh, joy, here we 
are on the Atlantic out of sight of land and feeling 
the swell. Cooler breezes are blowing and we are 
heading for home and loved ones. How glad I am 
that I have had this experience, and how glad I am 
that I don’t have to be there always! 





Note—We are sure that our readers appreciate the 
natural way in which Dr. Baldwin has given them 
through this diary his impressions and observations. 
He has brought Africa nearer to us.—Eb. 
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The Path of Absolute Simplicity 


BY PAUL J. BRAISTED OF SOUTH INDIA 











ae maT HE only path to understanding these 
1) gy people and their life is that of absolute 








ss BS) simplicity. We of the West know little 


‘) yA or nothing of such simplicity as we find 
ia KN among the lowly here. Take for ex- 
Ovo ample a small village congregation, a 
local church body in our thought, and our first 
thought is of a group of people gathered in a build- 
ing of wood or stone listening to a preacher, or 
gathered in study classes, or a few faithful ones at 
a prayer service. But look at this congregation, but 
a few years out of “‘heathenism,” the eternal fear of 
demons who are ever about and who must be propi- 
tiated lest crops, family and all are lost; lest disease, 
trouble and death in a thousand forms overtake to 
clutch in their unrelenting grasp. 

One old man stands with a fine smile, the old hard 
lines gone, fear unknown, love blossoming, a spirit 
which has entered a wholly new experience, and 
quietly, simply, humbly, in his own words he prays 
to his Father. That is new. No one of these people 
(only the few among the Brahmans) would pray to 
the one God, for their whole life is the propitiation of 








evil spirits. Next a woman, the homemaker and re- 
cluse of a mud walled house, whose word was never 
heard in public meeting. With the tender simplicity 
of a child she speaks with her Father before them 
all. Several little boys from the school stand and 
recite the ten commandments. A few girls stand 
and sing a Christian hymn and lyric. An old man, 
white haired and near the end of life’s pathway, 
says he cannot pray. Of course he cannot, for there 
was never any reason for him to learn or anyone to 
teach him. The missionary proceeds to teach him: 
“Oh God, be merciful to me a sinner. O Loving 
Father, put Thy peace in my heart. Give our hamlet 
Thy presence.” Each sentence said after the mis- 
sionary, with hands and palms together pointing to 
the sky, and a light of new discovery as of personal 
touch with God. A simple prayer, the ten command- 
ments, a lyric, joy, peace, new life, God’s presence, 
a picture in the simplest lines yet vibrating with the 
most vital issues of life and determining all else 
that they will do. Simple, yes—but the simplicity 
that is akin to the silence of the stars, and the irresis- 
tible blossoming of the rose. 
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Last night in the Sudra quarter a large crowd 
gathered to listen.. An old Brahman asked to speak, 
and talked about all religions as one. He said it was 
hard for them to follow Christ, and added that 
Christ was God, and sacrificed Himself for all, and 
loved us. Then he added, plaintively enough, “but 
it is very hard to follow Him now.” Some wanted 
to argue. I spoke of the knowledge that comes from 
the sacred books, of the futility of mere knowledge, 
of the needs of life, and peace and joy of God. Their 
heads began to move. But beneath their quiet ex- 
teriors was the half intelligible fatalistic thought, “It 
may not come in this life, perhaps in the next or not 
till after many lives, perhaps—perhaps—amillenniums 
it may take.” And as their questioning eyes and 
hearts reached out, I spoke of the certainties of the 
full realization of just those things they needed in 
Christ, of personal joy and peace in Him, and of 
daily fellowship with Him. And they want Him. 
They want what He can give. They catch the vision. 
Then the words of the old Brahman come back with 
their paralyzing hopelessness, “It is very hard, very 
difficult.”” Surely the way is simple, just the thing 
for these simple folk when they are released from 
the system which has enthralled them. There is 
friendship, welcome, respectful attention, desire and 
aspiration on every hand. There are great poten- 
tialities. The fringes are only just touched. 

The meetings are all well attended. This is not 
mere street preaching where one talks to the passers- 
by, for the meetings are held near the tent, in a 
grove outside the village, to which the people come, 
and where they sit for hours listening to the 
preachers and learning of God in Christ. 
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And the requests! A Christian from a nearby 
village entering a petition for help against the 
village tax collector who has insisted on collecting 
excess before issuing a receipt; a group of the village 
fathers seeking permission to move their houses to 
another place to avoid the approaching sand dune 
blown up by the west winds from the nearby river 
bed when it is dry; a teacher-pastor asking the 
privilege of administering communion, or of giving 
baptism ; a request to be granted the privileges of an 
independent church. Another group wants a school- 
house; will we help financially, and what is the 
future of their work? Others call for teachers, or 
preachers. Another brings his boy or girl to have 
them registered for the town schools. A high school 
boy on vacation calls to pay his respects, brings in a 
pumpkin and the day’s milk supply, and expresses 
his desire to take an open stand for Christ in the 
near future, at the Harvest Festival. These are 
taken almost at random from any day’s experiences. 

Nights under the stars ; days beneath the shelter of 
the big tent; scores of visitors with requests of all 
varieties; men, women, and children slaves of curi- 
osity ever pulling up the curtains to learn the source 
of the typewriter’s enchanting music; group meet- 
ings with the preachers and Bible readings with 
them; afternoon meetings in the great mango grove 
with the music box, pictures and preaching; an eve- 
ning meeting in the glare of the powerful petrol 
lamp in some Christian hamlet or perchance in the 
easte quarters of the village; friendly conversations ; 
anxious seekers after satisfying and eternal spiritual 
realities—such are some of the daily experiences in 
making Christ known to India. 
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Read the Transit in January 


The Missionary Booklet to be issued 
for daily reading by Northern Baptists 
in January, 1930, will be called The 
Transit. Unlike some of the other pub- 
lications in the series that began with 
The Log of the Airship Evangel, this one 
is designed with a particular view to in- 
teresting Baptists in missionary research 
on their own account. The Transit, in- 
strument and symbol of the surveyor, 
was borrowed from that profession be- 
cause it is appropriate to the purpose of 
inducing those who read to follow up 
the references that are given, particu- 
larly to the Second Survey, which is 
available for free distribution to all 
members of the denomination. 

While this is the general plan, The 
Transit will be found no abridged edi- 
tion of The Survey, but a collection of 
entirely fresh material, handsomely il- 
lustrated. The aim has been to present 
outstanding situations on the various 
mission fields where our denomination 
has established work, and to do this in 
such a way that the reader will want to 
know more about each case than can 
possibly be told in the few minutes de- 
voted to reading once a day during 
January. There will be a natural desire, 
when the condition of our work in some 
places is indicated by some striking nar- 
rative taken from the latest reports, to 
know what we planned for that field in 
1919, when the first Northern Baptist 


Survey was submitted to the denomina- 


tion. In the light of the information we 
have now, the comparison will certainly 
be the means of starting Survey discus- 
sion groups in homes as well as churches. 

It is not revealing too much in ad- 
vance of January to say that one hoped- 
for result will be a survey of individual 
Baptists by themselves—in the family 
group when possible. Just as the local 
churches are asked to classify them- 
selves in the manner suggested by Mr. 
W. C. Coleman’s method, so the indi- 
vidual church member will have placed 
before him a method whereby he can 
establish his own rating as a participant 
in the world task of the denomination. 
He will not be asked to report to any- 
body else. Nobody will offer any hints 
as to the basis on which he ought to 
reckon his responsibility. With the out- 
line of grave problems and thrilling op- 
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THE TRANSIT 


portunities fresh in mind, it will be be- 
tween him and his conscience to decide 
whether he has been doing his full share 
in the past and what he is going to do in 
the future. 

The rule of printing only enough 
January Booklets to meet the actual 
demand will be adhered.to. Therefore 
if you want a copy of The Transit, fill 
out one of the order blanks which will 
shortly be handed around in every local 
church, and give it to your missionary 
committee or your pastor. 


How Increase Contributors? 


In more churches than ever before, 
the goal of the year in respect to finances 
is expressed by the query, “How can we 
increase the number of contributors?” A 
comparison of the gains made in par- 
ticipating members instead of relative 
results in terms of money may be ex- 
pected to become general. It is certain 
that the quotas will grow with the 
growth of that kind of interest which 
makes a Baptist unwilling to be omitted 
from the list of those who bear the re- 
sponsibilities of his church, both finan- 
cial and otherwise. 


As a possible solution of the problem 
the Community Canvass plan is being 
carefully studied by pastors and church 
officers. Between the beginning of No- 
vember and the end of January the “set 
up” work will be done in communities 
where it has been decided to put the 
plan into effect, and the first trials of 
this unique form of cooperation will be 
followed with intense interest through- 
out the denomination. A pamphlet in- 
tended especially for leaders, explaining 
in detail the successive steps necessary 
to inaugurate a Community Canvass, has 
been published and may be obtained 
free through state offices. 


~~? 
A Los Angeles Achievement 


[' is a matter of importance when any 

church makes a decided step forward, 
but when one of the outstanding 
churches does a piece of constructive 
advance work, it furnishes leadership 
for all the rest of the churches. 

Dr. Agar cites the following outstand- 
ing example: The Temple Baptist 
Church of Los Angeles has always had 
unusual leadership. It has been remark- 
able and steady. With its downtown 
building it presents opportunities which 
many groups have been quick to take 
advantage of. In the course of time 68 
organized groups were engaged in va- 
rious phases of Christian service and 
teaching. Each of these groups had a 
treasurer and gathered money regardless 
of the other 67. The monies that they 
gathered were spent as seemed wise to 
the group holding the funds. The con- 
sequence was that many groups had 
plenty of money and sometimes did not 
disburse it with great discrimination. 
In the meantime the Temple often 
found itself in difficulty because many 
of the members declined to become per- 
manent subscribers to the support of the 
church and its missionary budget, since 
they were supporting one or more of 
these organized groups. 

When the situation was revealed to 
the leadership of the church they agreed 
that it ought to be changed. With the 
pastor leading, a budget of $95,000 for 
local church maintenance was made up. 
This included every organized group in 
the life of the church. A budget for 
$77,000. was formed for missions and 
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beneficences, $52,000 of which was for 
our cooperating missionary and benefi- 
cent organizations. Every Member En- 
listment was then undertaken. This, in 
itself, was a tremendous job for the 
church and its leadership to undertake. 
Quite a measure of success attended the 
effort. For the first three months of the 
fiscal year the church was enabled to 
pay its missionary quota of $13,000 in 
full, and despite heavy and somewhat 
unusual local expenses during the sum- 
mer months, September first was reached 
with a balance in the treasury. 


TWO HUNDRED NEW GIVERS 


About 200 new subscribers were se- 
cured, in addition to the church double 
pocket envelope being placed in the 
hands -of every Bible school scholar. 
Over 1,600 people were represented in 
the list of subscribers of record for cur- 
rent expense maintenance, and over 
1,500 of these are also subscribers to 
missions and beneficences. This is a 
most unusual record. 

Naturally there was some objection to 
this unified budget, but the leaders of 
the church are meeting the objections in 
a wise way and are determined properly 
to relate the parts of the whole church 
so that they become a factor for a 
greater church, instead of being a small 
independent group, operating practically 
without regard to the whole. 

The denomination will watch this 
church as it continues to operate its uni- 
fied budgets. The pastor and leadership 
are to be congratulated. 


Survey Discussion 


Survey discussion groups have fully 
met the expectations that were: raised 
by the first reception of this plan for 
interesting local churches in the Second 
Survey. The larger churches that have 
taken it up are not content with one 
such group, but have three, four or five 
groups engaged in serious discussion of 
various problems set forth in the report 
which Dr. Padelford’s committee pre- 
sented at Denver. The effect of all this 
is evident in the rapid growth of de- 
mand for the Second Survey. A large 
edition was printed, but it will be well 
for those who want to be certain of 
having a copy for home reading to order 
at once, for not only local churches but 
associations have taken up the discussion 
idea and are ordering such quantities of 
the book that the supply may soon be 
exhausted. No charge is made for the 
Second Survey and you can get it from 
your state office or from any branch of 
the Baptist Literature Bureau. 
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The Industrial School of Ungkung 


BY HELEN BARRETT MONTGOMERY 


Mrs. George M. Lewis, of Ungkung, 
is superintending an industrial school 
that was born out of the needs of the 
Christian women of Ungkung during the 
terrible period of upheaval through 
which they have been passing during re- 
cent years. The picture shows the group 
of Christian women of Ungkung en- 
gaged in quilting an old-fashioned Amer- 
ican bed-quilt. Mrs. Lewis has devel- 
oped a number of delectable patterns 
and has taught the women to quilt the 
most charming bed-quilts that I have 
ever seen. The one on the table is the 
pine-tree pattern which they recently 
quilted for me. In fact, I have two of 
these pine-tree bed-quilts for my twin 
beds. Mrs. Lewis uses ginghams made 
in an industrial school in Korea run by 
the Presbyterians. Here they weave all 
sorts of beautiful ginghams. The motto 
of these ginghams is, “We never fade 
and we hardly ever wear out.” The 
quilt which is pictured is quilted in 
beautiful fadeless pastel shades of ging- 
ham—jade green and rose pink and lav- 
ender, light blue, corn yellow and tan. 
Mrs. Lewis is very artistic in her com- 
bination of colors, so that the bed- 
spread is a beauty. If the picture re- 
produces well you can see the circular 
quilting on the white blocks. This is 
very beautiful and elaborate. The quilt 
that is hung up in the back of the pic- 
ture is the wild rose pattern—different 
shades of green and pink appliquéd on a 
white background. The quilt to the left 
is called the drunkard’s path—its wav- 


ering pattern is made in one color on a 
white background. This particular one is 
pale lavender, and it is very attractive. 

One of the dear women in the First 
Baptist Church of Rochester has taken 
charge of marketing these quilts, and 
throws and pillows and other attractive 
bits of needlework for Mrs. Lewis. She 
sees them through Customs and sells 
them to the women who want them. 
She is already sending them far outside 
of Rochester. Her name is Miss Eliza- 
beth Barnes—she lives at 291 Troup 
Street, Rochester. I presume that she 
would be willing to give full details 
about price, size, etc., to anyone who 
wrote her enclosing a stamped envelope. 
As Mrs. Lewis has to finance the paying 
of wages and buying material, it is only 
fair for those intending to buy quilts, to 
send her $10 when sending the order 
and the remainder on the delivery of 
the quilt. How many quilts like this 
could be sold to people who never 
darken the doors of the Missionary So- 
ciety, if we Baptist women would only 
lay it on our hearts and take the trouble 
to get some orders for the quilts. They 
make lovely wedding presents. I saw a 
quilt of the pine tree pattern done in 
jade green that made a wonderful cover- 
ing for some twin beds, in the furnish- 
ing of a new home. What do we not 
owe to the self-sacrifice, ingenuity and 
skill of our missionaries? Why not send 
Mrs. Lewis some lovely patterns for 
quilts? She can be reached at Ungkung 
Baptist Mission, Ungkung, South China. 





CHRISTIAN CHINESE WOMEN AT UNGKUNG MAKING QUILTS 
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THE LAYING of the cornerstone of the 
native planned, native built and native 
financed brick church at Lukunga, Bel- 
gian Congo, was an inspiring occasion. 
More than 1,500 people gathered to wit- 
ness the act and to participate in the 
service of prayer and praise which fol- 
lowed. This project is possible after 
fifty years of missionary work in that 
section and it is a time of great re- 
joicing on the part of both missionaries 


and people. 
wk 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL at Shanghai Col- 
lege enrolled the largest number yet re- 
corded. Over 300 men and nearly 70 
women availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to specialize in summer courses, 
and reports show that splendid and in- 
tensive work was done during the ses- 


sion. 
www 


From SAN Jose, Philippine Islands, 
Rev. H. W. Munger writes that the work 
of the province is moving slowly. The 
advance is along two lines, one to aim to 
increase the giving of the churches for 
their own support and the other to pro- 
mote a province-wide systematic cam- 
paign for lay evangelism. An economic 
survey of the churches shows that in 
some cases no members of the small 
village churches have steady incomes. 
The tenant farmers ofttimes live from 
hand to mouth, having barely enough to 
last from one season to the next. Self- 
support is difficult to discuss where such 
conditions exist. It will doubtless be 
many years before a completely indige- 
nous church will be established in many 
of the places. 
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THE LAHU AND WA children of Upper 
Burma have no games to play except a 
kind of top which they spin at the be- 
ginning of a new year. In a recent short 
tour Missionary Raymond B. Buker 
added an innovation to the usual duties 
of such a trip. He taught the boys and 
girls of one of the villages two games 
to play, the one which they enjoyed 
most being a modified form of relay 
race. 
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THE WORK AMONG the Santals is 
largely in Bengal. 


The Santal evan- 


gelistic work is being carried. on under 
the leadership of Rev. A. A. Berg, who 
has now completed a two years’ study 
of the language. Mrs. Berg has found 
her training as a nurse invaluable in the 
work. Although Bengal-Orissa is not 
characterized by large mass movements, 
the workers on the field report an in- 
creasing interest and baptisms to the 
number of 200 for the past year. 
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The Spirit of a Missionary 
Mother 

On April 8 my mother, who 
has. been with me nearly three 
years in China, coming with me 
so that I need not give up my 
missionary work to stay at home 
with her, fell and broke her hip. 
She was ill just one month and 
then went peacefully to the better 
land. She was happy to go, and 
she had had a long and useful life, 
being over eighty-five when she 
went home. We laid her to rest 
in the beautiful little foreign 
cemetery on a hillside beyond our 
lovely West Lake in Hangchow. 
She made a big place for herself 
in the short time she was in 
China, both among the Chinese 
and the missionaries. The Chi- 
nese especially marveled at her 
courage in coming to a foreign 
land at the age of eighty-two, and 
the way she adapted herself to the 
strange surroundings. I always 
told them that she did it because 
she loved the Chinese and did not 
want to hinder me from going on 
with my work. She has left a 
very empty place in our home in 
Hangchow. When she was young 
she wanted to be a missionary her- 
self and she had a brother who 
gave his life as a missionary in 
Africa, and the greatest joy of 
her life ‘was that her daughter be- 
came a missionary. She gave all 
the money she could possibly 
spare to missions, and whenever I 
sent her money as a present, she 
would usually give half of it to 
missions. She was a “cheerful” 
giver.— Ellen Peterson, Hang- 
chow, East China. 











THE ITALIAN Baptist Association has 
reason to rejoice over the dedication of 
the Borough Park Italian Baptist Church 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. Joseph B. 
Dellutri, pastor. Presiding at the open- 
ing exercises, H. E. Bailey, a member 
of the board of managers of the New 
York City Mission and of the Home 
Mission Society, spoke of the commend- 
able activities of the Italian Baptists 
in that section of Brooklyn to make pos- 
sible their handsome and finely equipped 
building. The dedicatory sermon was 
delivered by Dr. A. Mangano, professor- 
in-charge of the Italian Department of 


. Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. Mr. 


Orrin R. Judd, president of the New 
York City Baptist Extension Society, 
presented the keys of the new church 
to A. Grillo, representing the Italians. 


www 


“THE woRK in the Yachow area of 
West China is very hard but it has 
many encouraging features,” wrote Rev. 
F. N. Smith recently. “Twenty-nine 
were received by baptism a few weeks 
ago. Two of our Junior High School 
boys, graduating this week, are to help 
in our evangelistic and educational work 
this coming year. We have an organi- 
zation of about 20 boys who have volun- 
teered for Christian service. It is a 
small beginning, but we hope that from 
this group will come a few evangelists 
at least, and an intelligent loyalty and 
a definite training for service as lay- 
men, for the rest.” 

wwe w 

THE ASHMORE THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY, Swatow, China, was reopened in 
1928 by vote and mandate of the Ling 
Tong Council. The leading Chinese 
laymen, preachers and churches of the 
Ling Tong Council are giving their loyai 
support to the work. A joint presidency 
was the desire of the Chinese committee 
and that office is held at the present time 
by Rev. Lo Siah-ku, Chinese president, 
and Rev. Jacob Speicher, foreign presi- 
dent. Dr. Speicher writes: ‘“There is no 
institution which is dearer to the heart 
of the Christian constituency of South 
China than this Ashmore Theological 
Seminary, which had been closed for six 
years but which was opened through 
their own demand for a place to train 
their young men for the ministry.” 
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We Carry On 
BY TIMOTIO VINGADIO 


(Note—The following is a translation 
of a letter received by Dr. Catharine L. 
Mabie from Timotio Vingadio, who has 
been carrying a considerable part of her 
work while she has been in America. 
It shows how Christian leaders carry on 
while missionaries are on furlough—Ed. ) 


Kimpese, April 30, 1929. 
To my Mother in Christ, 
Nengwa Dokuta Mabie: 


We all of us in our house are happy 
and in good health and trust you are 


From the Medicine House also comes 
much good news. I see many, many 
sick people, especially babies, every day 
and some have been very sick indeed 
and many are being cured. I have been 
able to help many babies to be born 
since you went to your country. Elai 
Tulanda has examined the blood of 
everybody here at Kimpese, some 
three or four times. He found four 
with sleeping sickness and we sent them 
to have the needle. 

Yesterday I saw very great joy in my 


too. This year I have not written many heart. A very, very old woman came to 


letters to you, but Nengwa, that is not 
because you have been forgotten but 


because there has been very much work. 


I have been doing the work well and 
with joy and gladness. Elai Tulanda 
has helped very much. He married a 
very good wife in January. He is a 
good boy. 

The news of Andele Lokwa is bad. 
Almost all the time since you left he 
has been sick and the last two months 
very sick, but he is now improving a 
very little. His head goes round and 
his legs feel on fire to him but .to my 
hands very cold and he has much dis- 
tress in his abdomen. He needs your 
greater skill. Mine is too small. 

Other sad news is that two of our 
babies have died. 
Filipo Ndwengisa of Lukunga and one 


to Manuele Mvevo of Kibentele. Dr. | 
Tuttle was here when one died but he 


could not save it. 
I have good news also, lots of it. 


One belonged to 2 


the Medicine House and asked me if I 
did not remember her. She said when 
I had treated her and sold her some 
medicine sometime ago that she had 
asked me if she would surely get well 
and that I had replied that she would if 
she took the medicine as directed. She 
said I had told her she must believe on 
the Lord Jesus and walk with the peo- 
ple of God in her town and learn the 
ways of the people of God. She said 
she had recovered and now believed on 
Jesus and was one of the people of God. 
I could not remember her nor that I 
had so spoken to her but I saw that she 
was a believer because her face was 
lightened. 
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Your men’s Sunday school class has Ba 
some Sundays 72 and some 78 and some Rag 


100. I am teaching them Bunyan’s 


Holy War this year and I see evidence , 


that God is blessing the teaching. 


In the primary division of the chil- | 


dren’s school there are over. 70 children @ , 3 


and almost all of them are reading and 


writing and can tell many stories, especi- | 
ally those of Joseph, Daniel and Ar- | 


taban the other wise man. Many boys 


and some girls can tell all these long | . 


stories well. 


In the physiology classes the women | 
are very interested this year and are | 


drawing in their note books with colored 
crayons all the drawings which I am able 
to draw on the board for them and, 
Nengwa, truly these women some of 
them draw very good drawings. 

In their Old Testament class the new 


women I have taken from Genesis to | 


the entering into Canaan and many can 
tell the whole story, almost. 


TIMOTIO VINGADIO 


high caste woman. 
know who I am? I ama King’s daugh- 
ter. My father is the King of Kings 
and the Lord of Lords, so you will not 
hesitate for one minute to believe that I 
stand above a Brahmin.” In a twinkling 
of an eye, that woman’s face had 
changed. She smiled, caught my hands 
and said: “I know you are right and 
your religion is the true one. 
- not matter if you touch my water 
again.” 
eyes were open and she saw that she 
needed a Saviour. 
herself to Christ and is so happy. I 
have gone again and again into her room, 
and we could not help but rejoice in the 
wonderful spiritual truth the Holy Spirit 
is bringing to her heart. 
said: “I thank God that He permitted 
me to be sick. He wanted to lead me 
to Himself.”—Mrs. A. J. Hubert. 
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Now only a few weeks and the stu- 
dents go to rest in their towns. I have 
faith that when school reopens you will 
have found it time to return and take 
over the burden of the work here. I 
shall be very glad then for only I am 
here to do the medical work and in the 
coming year I have heard that we are to 
have a crowd of new students, perhaps 
18 new families, a heavy responsibility 
it is to doctor them and teach them 
physiology, but if only you will be here 
I will help all I can. 

“All the students and their wives and 
children, also Lesa, Muyeto and Nani- 
wuzeyi and Madimba, send you greet- 
ings and health. May God bless and re- 
turn you soon in good health. Bring 
one of those machines which make us 
hear all the sounds there are in the air 
all round the earth. 

Your son, Timotio Vingadio. 


Higher Than the Brahmin Caste 


One day a young and attractive Brah- 
min woman came to the hospital. Phys- 
ically our efforts were most successful. 
We tried hard to bring her to the feet 
of Jesus, but she could not forget that 
she was a Brahmin. There were many 
other things she gave up, but she was 
very particular about her drinking water. 
No one should touch it. One day the 
woman who was with her had gone to 
the village. At that time I came into. 
her room with medicine and she needed 
some water. Without asking her, I took 


' her glass and gave it to her. When she 


saw it she looked very sad. She opened 


' her eyes wide at me and said: “Amah, 
you know I am a Brahmin, and you 


have touched my drinking water.” 
“Well,” I replied, “I know you are a 
But do you not 


It does 
From that time the patient’s 


She has surrendered 


One day she 
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One Hundredth Anniversary of the Tonawanda 
Indian Baptist Church, at Akron, N. Y. 


By Rev. JOHN B. FREESTONE, PASTOR PERRY Baptist CHURCH 


§ Badennieieh July 2, 1929, was an 

epochal date in the history of the 
Tonawanda Indian Reservation. For 
on that date was celebrated the one 
hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of the Tonawanda Indian Baptist Church. 
The weather was ideal; the spirit was 
gracious, as: always where Rev. Ethel 
Knapp is in charge; and the two-session 
program gave evidence of long and care- 
ful planning. 

The varied program included many 
items of interest. The Indian hymns 
were rendered as only an Indian con- 
gregation can render them. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. J. W. Welch, the oldest 
active prison chaplain in the United 
States, and by the Indian Presbyterian 
pastor of the same reservation, Rev. 
Peter W. Doctor. The stimulating ad- 
dresses were given by Dr. John E. 
Smith, executive secretary of the Bap- 
tist State Convention; by Rev. W. 
David Owl, Indian pastor of the Baptist 
and Presbyterian churches of the Cat- 
taraugus Indian Reservation; by Rev. 
John R. Wiley, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of LeRoy. Rev. Ethel 
* Knapp gave an appreciation of the “ser- 
vice rendered by our church friend, 
Rev. Frank Mt. Pleasant.” 


At intervals a musical program of 
pleasing variety and rare excellence was 
rendered. Special numbers were given 
by Mrs. Russell Blueye and Miss Hazel 
Parker; by the Indian male quartette 
and Indian orchestra. Nick Bailey ren- 
dered a flute solo. And vocal and piano 
solos were given by the charming friend 
of Indian musical talent, Miss Ethel 
Harrington of Akron, N. Y. 

The “Rainbow Service,” with which 
the program concluded, was presented 
by the Indian Chapter of the World 
Wide Guild in a manner not soon to be 
forgotten, owing to its colorful and 
vivid action and its spirit of consecra- 
tion and worship. It was not so much 
acted as lived. The fervent benediction 
was given in his native tongue by 
Heman Doctor of the Indian Baptist 
Church. 

The item of the anniversary program 
which gives the background of the event 
was the historical sketch written and 
read by Horatio Printup, and the com- 
panion sketch written by Fred Parker 
and read by Mr. Printup. These two 


Indians deserve commendation for their 
careful work in securing and compiling 
their records. The present writer has 
endeavored to combine the two accounts 
in such a manner as will present the sa- 
lient points in the history of their be- 
loved Indian Church. 

The Indians who constitute the Tona- 
wanda Indian Baptist Church are “some 
of the remnants of the Seneca Tribe of 
North American Indians” residing on 
the above Reservation. The exact date 
of its founding is uncertain; but the fol- 
lowing seems to be the circumstance at- 
tending the establishment. A certain 
Louis Poudre, son of a soldier who ac- 
companied Lafayette from France and 
a Seneca Indian woman, was instru- 
mental in starting the observance of 
Sunday on the Reservation. This he 
was led to do by a visit to the Tusca- 
rora Indians, among whom the obser- 
vance was prevalent as early as 1812. 
“Elder Stone,” a white preacher of the 
section near the Reservation, was the 
first white minister to aid in the work. 
He was ordered off the Reserve at first, 
but after some time was permitted to 
return and start the work for which his 
name is remembered. It is certain that 
the church was firmly established by 
1828; for it is mentioned by name in 
both the “Minutes of the First Baptist 
Church of Christ in Caledonia” of that 
year, and in the “Minutes of the Eighth 
Annual Meeting of the Baptist Mission- 
ary Convention of the State of New 
York, held at Whitesboro, in October, 
1829.” This latter notes the member- 
ship as fifteen native Indians. 

The roster of the consecrated ser- 
vants of these original Americans in- 
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cludes the following names: The above 
noted Elder Stone, who started a school 
and preached the Good News of the 
Friend of all men, was succeeded by 
another white minister, Elder A. War- 
ren. These two pioneers were fol- 
lowed by three Indian workers, Nicholas 
Smith, Rev. Jonas, and Rev. John Grif- 
fin. Upon the death or retirement of 
these devoted native disciples there in- 
tervened a period of “lay preaching”— 
names known now to God alone, but 
lives gloriously perpetuated in noble 
men and women of today. This period 
brings us to 1890, when the Indian Res- 
ervation was first visited by Rev. Frank 
Mt. Pleasant, a Tuscarora Indian still 
living. He came occasionally to his 
Seneca friends to conduct evangelistic 
services, baptise new converts, and 
“serve communion,” and has done much 
to bring the work to its present healthy 
condition. Since then the Indian 
Church has had fairly regular care 
under the Convention missionary, Miss 
Isabelle Crawford, and at least one 
other, Rev. J. W. Lyons. These fore- 
gleams were followed by the ushering in 
of a new day with the coming of Misses 
Ethel Knapp and Esther Scriber, who 
began their work in 1923. We trust 
that their earnest ministry of six years 
is but the beginning of a-long and in- 
creasingly blessed service. 

Some idea of the Indian Church pro- 
gram may be found in the following, in 
part from a State Convention leaflet: 
“The well balanced program of evan- 
gelization and Christian development 
of youth continues throughout the year. 
The Cradle Roll contains the names of 
50 children under four years. The Sun- 
day school enrolls 116, between four and 
seventeen, an increase of 40 over last 
year. The latest D. V. B. S. enrolled 


101. The World Wide Guild is the 
fine Chapter of thirty girls who pre- 
sented the Rainbow Pageant. 
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week the young people’s club meets for 
instruction in cooking and sewing; and 
15 boys are learning handicraft and 
woodworking. In short, the 300 young 
people on the Reservation under eigh- 
teen are affected by our program, and 
147 are members of one or more organi- 
zations.” 

The present brick structure in which 
the anniversary was celebrated is about 
fifty years old, it having been preceded 
by two others, of logs and clapboards 
respectively, which were burned. 

And now a word concerning the pilots 
of this staunch craft. The proof of an 
Indian group’s appreciation for service 
rendered is expressed in the initiation 
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into their native fellowship. This seal 
of approval has been tendered to both 
Miss Scriber and Rev. Miss Knapp— 
the former being given the name “Gah- 
gwe-deh,” meaning “She who comes 
with the dawn”; and the latter “Yie-we- 
yoh,” meaning “She who brings good 
tidings.” It is the writer’s opinion, re- 
sulting from rather close observation 
of the field and its work, that not only 
the Genesee Baptist Association, but 
the state and nation have excellent rea- 
son to be proud of this great work for 


“God which is going forward by the 


united efforts of these earnest leaders, 
with the loyal cooperation of the mem- 
bers of the Indian Baptist Church. 


Children’s Day at Scott Hall in Tokyo, Japan 


By Mrs. Martin D. FarNuM 


HE second Sunday in June was 
observed as Children’s Day at the 
Scott Hall Sunday School, Tokyo, 
just as it was in the many church 
schools of the home-land. Only here 
the day was given the name Hana-no- 
Hi, or Flower Day. Herein is a sug- 
gestion for the makers of Children’s 
Day programs at home; for although 
the special program here was for chil- 
dren and by children, still they were not 
made to feel that they were the center 
of attention, since they all brought 
flowers, which were taken to a neighbor- 
ing hospital after the service. In the 
picture on page 578, the large bouquets 
may be seen at either end of the group. 
The Hana-no-Hi service was held in 
the afternoon at two o’clock with an at- 
tendance of about 125. The makers 
of the program made the most of their 
opportunity to advertise the Sunday 
school to the children of the neighbor- 
hood who are not attendants. The di- 
rector of the Sunday school, Mukotani- 
San (in the picture he is the second 
from the left in the second row, sitting 
down; he was at the Sunday School Con- 
vention in Los Angeles last summer), 
welcomed the children to the service 
and explained its nature. He reminded 
them of how Jesus placed the child in 
the center and set the child nature up as 
a model of what one must be to enter 
the Kingdom. He then asked those who 
were there for the first time to raise 
their hands; about 25 indicated that 
this was their initial visit. They were 
then told that they would be shown 
something of the working of the Sun- 
day school. 
After the singing of two hymns, there 
came a prayer and the Scripture read- 


ing. In this latter two participated, a 
Waseda University student who is one 
of the Sunday school teachers, and a 
youngster about ten years of age. They 
read the lesson in unison—and how 
proud the latter was to stand up before 
his playmates and read from the Chris- 
tian Holy Book, and read with his 
teacher whom he greatly admired as all 
young boys admire their college brothers 
the world over. 

Following this there were two model 
Sunday school classes staged in order 
that the visitors might see and hear how 
the work was regularly done; but not 
only were they seeing an exhibit of Sun- 
day school work, but they were receiv- 
ing some Christian teaching. Two of 
the Scott Hall boys then helped to 
broadcast some of the doings of the 
school. An imitation microphone was 
set up on a table on the stage, a class 
of Intermediate girls was seen sitting 
around it with their teacher, another 
Waseda student. The announcer then 
spoke saying this was ‘JTSH’ (Japan, 
Tokyo, Scott Hall) broadcasting, that 
they would teach over the radio one of 
the Christian hymns. The teacher then 
read the words of the hymn to the class, 
explaining what they meant; then they 
tried the first verse till they knew it 
well. So it went through the whole 
hymn; then the audience was invited to 
sing it, too. I was impressed by how 
easily the newcomers were learning a 
Christian song and through it Christian 
teaching. The next number was a story 
by a professional story-teller, of whom 
there are many here in Japan. The Jap- 
anese are very fond of listening to 
stories and this trait is made much use 
of in Sunday school work. The children 
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will sit for a long time listening to a 
story which is being told them and not 
miss a point. The story this day was 
exalting the virtue of the uncalculating 
kindness. With the singing of a solo by 
one of the Waseda students who is 
specializing in music and using it for 
Christian purposes, the program was 
over, save for distributing the flowers to 
the sick in the hospital. 

The photograph on page 578 was 
taken following the Children’s day ser- 
vice. In the right background is seen 
the Alvah Hovey Memorial Dormitory, 
in which twenty Waseda students live in 
the environment of Christianity and 
study its teachings. The building, a cor- 
ner of which is seen in the left back- 
ground, is Scott Hall, where church, Sun- 
day school, Bible classes, English 
school and other activities take place. 
In the picture, the young men wearing 
uniforms are University students who 
live in the dormitory and teach classes 
in the Sunday school. The youngsters 
are members of the Sunday school and 
those who were visitors for the special 
day. The writer’s two daughters, Betty 
and Hilda, are sitting down in the first 
row over towards the right. 

Ww 

Punishment for Two Thieves 

A small cash box is kept in the hos- 
pital for the daily receipts. Each eve- 
ning all is taken from the box except 
about one rupee’s worth of change 
which is left in it, to facilitate making 
change for patients the next day. One 
night some one broke into the hospital 
and took the change from this cash box. 
The thieves must have been disap- 
pointed to find so little. They then 
broke into a storeroom and took away 
two empty earth oil tins which they sold 
for one rupee each. They were then 
supplied with sufficient price to visit the 
gambling mats at the Buddhist religious 
feast. The empty tins cost about ten 
rupees each. 

An investigation was made, the cul- 
prits were found and the following 
punishment was decided upon by the 
elders: (1) All of the hospital change 
must be returned. (2) The earth oil 
tins must be returned. (3) The thieves 
were not allowed outside of their 
houses at night for one month. (4) 
They were not allowed to talk together 
during the daytime for one month. 
(5) If either were found outside of 
their houses at night, or if either were 
seen talking together during the day- 
time during the month they would be 
turned over to the native court—Mrs. 
H. C. Gibbens, Mongnai, Burma. 
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Notes from Board Meeting 


For fifty-three years Bengal-Orissa 
has claimed Dr. Mary Bacheler, for it 
welcomed her as a missionary when she 
was just sixteen years old. For that 
many years her dispensary has been a 
place where the Christian message has 
been given with every bottle of medi- 
cine; and since relatives usually accom- 
pany each patient, thousands of people 
have been directly influenced by this 
missionary. Dr. Bacheler, home on 
furlough, was one of the speakers at the 
September Board meeting. She told of 
the Midnapore high school, which was 
just a poor middle school when Miss 
Ruth Daniels took charge, but now has 
a broad influence in the towns of Ben- 
gal-Orissa. She spoke of the need of a 
hospital in that land where there is only 
a poor government hospital and but one 
missionary doctor. 

Many of the members paid tribute to 
the memory of Miss Ella McLauren, 
who was active in promoting missionary 
work all her life and has encouraged 
numerous women in missionary leader- 
ship. Mrs. Estey recalled the laying of 
the cornerstone of the Jewett Memorial 
Church in Ongole, South India, at which 
Miss McLauren was present with Mrs. 
Estey and her mother, Mrs. L. E. Gur- 
ley. 

It was voted that Miss Labea Corjus, 
who is doing an exceptional work in Es- 
thonia, be listed with the missionaries 
of the Society. Commendation was 
given Miss Linnie Holbrook for her 
“Life of Christ,” which she has written 
in the Garo language and which is now 
being printed. 

The report of the following designa- 
tions was received: Miss Mildred Mo- 
zier to the Henzada Girls’ School; Miss 
Rebecca Anderson to the Bassein Pwo 
Karen School; Miss Julia Parrott to 
Maymyo; Miss Annabelle Pawley to the 
Osaka Bible Training School; Miss Ar- 
cola Pettit to Bacolod. 

Miss Alta Ragon told of the Alumne 
Day in the Karen Women’s Bible School 
in Rangoon, where she teaches. Be- 
cause of the inadequate postal service in 
the Burman villages it is difficult to keep 
track of the graduates; only 60 of the 
300 women have definite addresses. In 
spite of that, many appeared at the first 
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alumnz meeting and their enthusiasm 
spread through the whole school. 

Miss Anna Foster, home from the 
Kwong Yit School in Kaying, South 
China, denied the report that the Hakka 
people are uncivilized tribes, and in- 
formed the Board that they are educated 
people, easily persuaded to accept 
schools for their daughters. She told 
of the recent uprisings in China, largely 
due to the agitations of the student 
classes, and of the difficulties of Chinese 
teachers who remain with the Christian 
schools. Although Bible study cannot 
be compulsory in the schools in China, 
the Kwong Yit School had 100 per cent. 
attendance in the Bible classes. 





GLADYS GARNETT WITH TWO OF THE 
LITTLE GIRLS IN THE SINCLAIR ORPHANAGE 


From the Sinclair Orphanage 


The girls do all their own housework 
and cooking in turn. Because of the 
large number of girls, the turns do not 
come often enough to interfere with 
their school work. I feel that this part 
of their work is very valuable to them, 
for all the work is carefully supervised 
by the matron and her assistant. If a 
girl slights her work, she is required to 
do it the next time out of her turn. 
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One valuable addition to the orphanage 
is a new 600 candle-power lamp which 
makes it possible for the girls to study 
without eye strain. We have had our 
long room, where twenty girls sleep, 
screened and made mosquito-proof. I 
am delighted, for I know it has saved 
us from some malaria sickness and will 
save us from much more.—Gladys Gar- 
nett, Belasore, Bengal-Orissa. 


Telling the Story in Congo 


In a women’s meeting conducted by 
Mama Leslie, there were about 500 
women from many villages representing 
several different tribes; they fairly 
drank in the message as Mrs. Leslie told 
them story after story. You who have 
visited the mission field know what it 
means for the people to put away tribal 
feelings and worship Him as one great 
family. Oh, how I wish we could get 
across to the: churches at home the 
hunger and longing there is in the hearts 
of these people to know more about the 
gospel and the way of life. It is a real 
inspiration to me to see this group of 
Congo women—many of them scantily 
clothed and others quite nicely dressed, 
but all equally eager to know more 
about Christ—Agnes Anderson. 


Our Village Dispensaries 
BY FANNIE NORTHCOTT 


There are so many thousands of 
people in the inland villages of China 
who are suffering with no hope of seeing 
a doctor, much less a hospital and medi- 
cal treatment. Ever since I came to 
China in 1913, and with every succeed- 
ing trip, I have been more stirred by 
the unnecessary suffering of the village 
people, and have longed to do some- 
thing, even in a small measure, to re- 
lieve their pain. The Chinese Reference 
Committee has voted to allow me to do 
this work, supplying a national nurse to 
help me and furnishing all the necessary 
free medicine. I have been on two 
trips in which we treated 4,500 people 
in nine weeks. If the number of people 
treated and the amount of medicine 
used is any criterion, the work ought to 
be very helpful and worth while. 

We had some very interesting expe- 
riences, as you can imagine. Every- 
where we were received with the 
utmost kindness. Since the chapels are 
usually little one-roomed buildings, they 
were used for the dispensaries while we 
lived in the Chinese homes or in the 
village ancestral halls. Generally one 
of the preachers went ahead and made 
the necessary arrangements, so that 
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FANNIE NORTHCOTT WITH TWO OF HER 
FORMER PUPILS WHO HAVE MARRIED 
AND ARE MAKING CHRISTIAN HOMES 


when we arrived all we had to do was 
unpack our belongings, set up our beds 
and make the necessary kitchen adjust- 
ments. 


We hope to extend our work to in- 
clude talks on home hygiene, sanitation, 
home care of the sick and the proper 
feeding of children, for there is a great 
need for this kind of work. It makes 
the evangelistic work much more effec- 
tive. Never will I forget some of the 
hungry hearts we met. It was all 
summed up for me in the remark made 
by one of the women, “It is good to 
hear that the gospel of love and hope is 
really for us all.” How glad I am for 
the privilege that is mine. Pray that [ 
may use it to the best advantage of Him 
whom we love and whom we serve. 


A Library for Women 


Miss Ethel Cronkite, who believes 
that books reach women whose hoimes 
may be closed to the missionaries, has 
started a library in the Balasore Jubilee 
High School building in Bengal-Orissa. 
The library is open every Wednesday 
for two hours after school. So many 
women wanted to take books home with 
them that Miss Cronkite invested a gift 
of $50 in literature written in Bengali 
and Oriya. Since Bengali vernacular 
books are printed very cheaply, she was 
able to get as many as 68 for $15. 
With English books which she receives 
she is establishing quite a library. 

Already there are interesting results. 
She writes, “One day the head-mistress 
asked me why we couldn’t have a club 
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in the library room—a club made up 
of Christian and non-Christian women. 
Every one was interested, especially the 
Hindu women. One member, a Hindu 
woman, is so anxious to have some- 
thing done for the Hindu women and 
girls that she is collecting money to be 
used for them. She has planned a hos- 
tel for the eight Hindu girls who want 
to come to our school and has assured 
us that the Hindu people will pay the 
expenses of a matron. I hope we shall 
see many such things accomplished for 
the Balasore women through this club.” 


Dr. Emilie Bretthauer 


To every patient in the Doane Memo- 
rial Hospital, no matter how young she 
may be, Dr. Emilie Bretthauer is a real 
friend. A number of years ago she be- 
came interested in the little son of one 





DR. EMILIE BRETTHAUER WITH ONE OF 

THE LITTLE PATIENTS IN THE DOANE 

MEMORIAL HOSPITAL IN SUIFU, WEST 
CHINA 


of the hospital helpers. She was such 
a true friend, helping him in his boy- 
hood, encouraging him in his college 
work, and advising him during his years 
of study in America, that he calls her 
“Mother B.” When Dr. Bretthauer was 
home on furlough she received a cable 
from the young man asking her opinion 
about accepting the presidency of 
Shanghai College. For the young man 
is Dr. Herman Liu. Many others, per- 
haps not always so illustrious, are the 
young people who have been encouraged 
and helped by Dr. Bretthauer. 


From Suifu, West China, she writes: 
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“Many things are changing here, but so 
far as our women’s medical work is con- 
cerned, things are going on as before 
our evacuation and the people seem as 
friendly and cordial as ever. In the 
town the women are coming to the fore. 
There are women conductors in the mo- 
tor buses in Nanking, and China has ap- 
pointed her first woman district magis- 
trate. We, in West China, have not 
arrived at that stage as yet, but we are 
fast going in that direction.” 





GRADUATING CLASS OF THE WOMAN’S 
BIBLE TRAINING SCHOOL AT NELLORE 


Woman’s Bible School in Nellore 


A letter from Miss Margarita Moran, 
principal of the Bible Training School 
for Women at Nellore, South India, 
contains a picture of the last graduating 
class, which reveals character, and a 
program of the commencement, April 
24, 1929. The feature of the program 
was a pageant on the History of the 
Bible, written by Miss Moran’s gifted 
co-worker, Miss Genevra_ Brunner. 
She trained the teachers and students to 
give the pageant in Telugu, and Miss 
Moran says it went off splendidly and 
was very inspiring to the Indian Chris- 
tians of the community, who are en- 
couraged to love and honor the Bible as 
their daily guide book. The editor re- 
ciprocates Miss Moran’s wishes for 
“God’s best in service for the Master.” 
The names of the graduates are interest- 
ing: K. Ameliamma, K. Krupamma, K. 
Shantamma, P. Ratnamma, J. Katak- 
shamma, K. Susanamma, and G. Vajar- 


amma. 
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Field Items of Interest 


Miss Gertrude Band, former dean of 
Hartshorn College, Richmond, Virginia, 
opened her work as Principal of Mather 
Industrial School this fall. 


Miss Florence M. Rumsey, who has 
been away from her field in Seattle for 
over two years, returned September Sth, 
much to the joy of the Japanese people. 
Miss Sumari Okazaki, who has been 
doing Miss Rumsey’s work during her 
absence, was married this summer and 
has given up the work. 


Juanita Woodburn, our nurse in the 
Evelyn Briggs Cranska Memorial Hos- 
pital at Managua, Nicaragua, writes: 

“A lady in New York, appreciating 
what such a gift would mean to a hos- 
pital, sent us a wheel chair. It is as fine 
as you will find in the hospitals at home. 
Now when we bring patients in our car 
we wheel the chair up to the car door, 
help them into it and they are wheeled 
directly to their cot or the clinic, such 
as the need may be. Then, too, we are 
able to get convalescents out on the 
porch in the sunshine, whereas before 
they had to remain on their beds until 
they were able to walk. 

“Some friends in Newark, N. J., sent 
a regular hospital bed with a backrest. 
We have been putting the sickest pa- 
tients on this bed and those who had 
need to have the head raised higher than 
the rest of the body. It is truly a won- 
derful addition to our hospital and we 
appreciate it so much, also all of the 
many nice gifts from friends in the 
United States.” 


The Baptist Missionary Training 
School, Chicago, opened its fall session 
with fifty-six students enrolled. 


California Field Notes 


The Chinese wedding was a rare ex- 
perience indeed. The afternoon cere- 
mony itself, at the little chapel, was a 
mere side issue, though I had the honor, 
at the last minute, of playing the wed- 
ding march. But the real affair was the 
banquet to 400 guests at night. The 
sixteen courses of delicious food, none 
on any regular menu card in any Chi- 
nese café, were not nearly so interesting 
as the quaint customs, thousands of 
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years old, faithfully carried out at this 
wedding. of two ultra-modern Christian 


young people. Before the serving be- 
gan, the guests, in brilliant array, most 
of them in rich Chinese silks, sat around 
the tables eating watermelon seeds and 
litchi nuts. The young groom went 
from table to table, where he was 
toasted, solemnly or otherwise, accord- 
ing to the age of the toasters. Then the 
bride, in marvelous Chinese silk gown, 
her fan before her face, and “bride-lady” 
standing, went also from table to table. 
Toasts to her were in tea, those to the 
groom in an American soft drink, like 
cider. Then the bride put on another 
gorgeous Chinese outfit and she and the 
groom circled the tables again, being 
greeted by their friends. The bride had 
two fans, to be stolen by lucky—or 
speedy—boys, instead of our bouquet- 
catching. Later she donned her white 
satin and lace wedding dress, latest 
American style. The only ugly mark on 
the whole beautiful evening was caused 
by a few of the American guests—about 
twenty in all—who showed manners to 
a degree disgusting to the rest of us and 
the polite but disapproving looks of the 
high-type Chinese there. 

In one Russian home, the mother and 
daughter had come from China only two 
months ago. They had been eight years 
in the large Russian colony of refugees, 
just inside China from Siberia. Both 
mother and daughter, frail and lovely, 
found work at once in factories to aug- 
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ment the father’s meager income. Both 
had been recently ill with the flu; new 
work, new country, the strange nerve- 
racking contact with American city life 
had been too much. The daughter and 
two of her friends are overjoyed at the 
prospect of attending the next meeting 
of the World Wide Guild. Getting 
into a “nice American home,” meeting 
“good church girls” with practice in 
English conversation, and a “real party” 
sound fine to their homesick hearts.— 
Naomi Fletcher. 


Alaska Digs In 


Recent letters from Kodiak show the 
Orphanage is getting ready for cold 
weather. Rev. William A. Goudie, the 
Superintendent, reports a good hay and 
oat crop; the old barn torn down and a 
new one built near the Orphanage, pro- 
viding a warm, comfortable place, for 
our stock—growing children need good 
milk and butter. A catch of salmon 
made possible the canning of sixty and 
one-half cases or 2,904 cans of this fish. 
The hens have worked overtime. So 
besides using all the eggs needed for the 
table and cooking, the missionaries have 
put up 450 dozen in water glass for 
winter use. The garden also is now 
yielding its products. Potatoes, par- 
snips, cabbages, carrots, turnips and 
beets are being stored away to provide 
the vegetables so necessary for young 
children. 

This year the government is using the 
old Winch Dormitory for the public 
school and is sending up another teacher, 
making three in all, so that the first year 
of High School is now assured our older 
boys and girls. 

Fifty-three boys and girls make up 





MISS GOLDIE BAILEY WITH HER FLOWER GARDEN AT THE KODIAK ORPHANAGE 
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the family, a family for whom Baptist 
people are responsible, not only for their 
physical well-being but for their spirit- 
ual. Put them on your prayer list. 


A Letter from Cuba 


Mrs. Montgomery writes that she be- 
came acquainted at Chautauqua with 
one of our missionaries in Cuba, Miss 
Anna Belle Stone, found that she was 
interested in starting missionary read- 
ing circles among the young women in 
the Baptist churches in Cuba, also that 
if she had a mimeograph she could 
translate matter from English into 
Spanish and circularize the societies. 
Through the cooperation of a Sunday 
school class in Lake Avenue Church, 
Rochester, the mimeograph was pro- 
vided, and a letter came back. telling 
what the societies did. Here are some 
extracts from the letter, dated Cristo, 
Oriente, Cuba, and addressed to Mrs. 
Montgomery: 

“T am sure you will be interested to 
hear about our missionary reading con- 
test. This closed two weeks before 
Easter, so that report could be given 
during convention, Easter week. The 
society in Vista Hermosa, Santiago de 
Cuba, with 18 members, won the prize, 
a book listed in the reading course for 
this year. I bought it with the money 
left after buying the mimeograph, so it 
was presented in your name as the first 
prize won in our first reading course. 
This year I announced the books for 
the course during convention, and many 
societies are now reading them. Dur- 
ing convention year four societies were 
reorganized and three new ones started, 
making 18; the total money collected 
was $951.88, and $244.45 of that was 
given to cur home missions. We con- 
sider this a good record. Other socie- 
ties will be organized this year, and with 
God’s help we hope to extend the king- 
dom every way possible. Have printed 
several religious articles, plays, etc., on 
the mimeograph.” 


Preparing for Pentecost 


A call to the Christian women and girls 

of the world to prepare for the obser- 

vance of the nineteenth centennial anni- 
versary of Pentecost. 


The Christian churches everywhere 
were stirred last year by the message of 
faith in Christ and loyalty to Him which 
was proclaimed by the historic meeting 
of the International Missionary Council 
at Jerusalem. This year they are 
thrilled in anticipation of the nineteen 
hundredth anniversary of the Day of 
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Pentecost which is to be observed in 
1930. 

One hundred years ago a large part 
of the earth’s territory was unknown to 
the civilized world. Today scarcely a 
corner is unexplored. The entire world 
is an open book, and in every land are 
to be found those who have come under 
the loving sway of the Lord Christ be- 
cause of the Holy Spirit’s power re- 
leased on the Day of Pentecost. 

It is fitting that special preparation 
be made for a worthy commemoration 
of this epochal event. In response to 
this suggestion, the Federation of Wo- 
men’s Boards of Foreign Missions and 
the Council of Women for Home Mis- 
sions have issued a call to women’s mis- 
sion boards asking that the year be 
made a period of spiritual preparation 
for the observance of this significant 
anniversary by uniting the Christian 
women round the globe in a world wide 
fellowship of prayer. 

Mindful of the meeting of the dis- 
ciples in the upper room before the 





A Cholera Epidemic in India 
BY THORLIEF WATHNE OF MARKAPUR 


Scattered cases of cholera continued 
through the hot season. Then there 
was a month’s respite, after which it 
came back worse than ever, spreading 
into a large number of villages. All 
regular touring had to be suspended. 
At first we confined ourselves to dis- 
tributing cholera mixture to those who 
were attacked. But this proved very 
unsatisfactory. While almost any one 
of the many cholera remedies in use 
would be effective if given immediate- 
ly, we rarely got into touch with pa- 
tients till they were too far gone to 
benefit by any treatment. 

Both in Markapur and Cumbum we 
had all the school children inoculated 
with anti-cholera vaccine. In Marka- 
pur the entire Christian community was 
also treated. The value of this soon 
became apparent, for while people of 
every other community round about us 
were attacked, there was not a single 
case among the Christians in these 
places. Seeing this we secured the as- 
sistance of the local fund doctors in 
Markapur and Cumbum, and taking 
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Holy Spirit came upon them, it is re- 
quested that prayer be very definite: 
for a fresh manifestation of God and 
of His Spirit’s power in the life and 
work of the Christian Church; and for 
a revival of the spirit and practice of 
witnessing for Christ, that each believer 
may speak to friend and neighber with 
the simplicity and eagerness so char- 
acteristic of the Christians immediately 
after Pentecost. 

In connection with daily prayer, the 
study of the New Testament, more 
particularly of the Gospel of Luke and 
the Acts of the Apostles, is earnestly 
recommended. 

This world fellowship of prayer is not 
formed by the visible bond of organiza- 
tion. It is hoped that every one who 
reads these words will be led of the 
Holy Spirit to accept the invitation and 
tell of it to others that they also may 
share, to the end that the Christian 
Church around the world may again wait 
for and expect new evidences of the 
power of God in our day and generation. 


a] 


THE FAR LANDS 


rd) 


them out in our car to places which they 
otherwise could not reach, we inocu- 
lated people wherever there was an out- 
break. For a few days Miss S. Johnson 
of the Ongole hospital was also with us. 

The effect in many instances was al- 
most miraculous. One day in approach- 
ing a village we saw dozens of vultures 
on both sides of the road, feeding on 
human flesh. People were dying too 
fast for graves to be dug. In the village 
everything was despair, sick and dying 
people everywhere, fear written in every 
face. I myself had to go from house to 
house and almost force people to come 
for inoculation, and finally we _ per- 
suaded most of them to have it done. 
In three days cholera disappeared from 
that village. 

We frequently met with opposition, 
usually led by some orthodox Brahmin, 
who hated western medicine as much as 
he hated western religion and every- 
thing else western. One day we came 
to Puttsakayalapalle, where several 
Christians and outcastes had died and 
quite a number were attacked. All the 
people of these communities gladly 
took the vaccine. The disease had also 


appeared among the Hindus, but they 
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stubbornly refused to be inoculated. 
When without their knowledge one of 
our party disinfected their well, they 
threatened to beat us, some coming with 
sticks and one man even carrying an 
ax. That same day they went to work 
emptying their well of the disinfected 
water saying we had poisoned it. In 
three days the epidemic stopped com- 
pletely among the Christians and the 
outcastes, while it spread among the 
Hindus. About the fourth or fifth day 
they came and begged us to inoculate 
them which we did, but by that time 
about thirty people had died. 

A time like this tests the faith. Ina 
few instances Christians faltered and 
returned to ancient superstitions, and 
like Hindus in every place, made prom- 
ises to their dead gods, but it was a 
joy to see that the vast majority of 
our Christians sought and found the 
help of Jesus Christ. 


Foreign Mission Record 
SAILED 


From New York, July 27, on the Le- 
viathan, Dr. Anna Grey, for London. 

From Montreal, August 2, on the An- 
dania, Rev. and Mrs. Ernest Grigg, for 
Burma. 

From Liverpool, August 2, on the 
Bhamo, Miss Marian Shivers, for Burma. 

From Los Angeles, August 5, on the 
President Garfield, Miss Lea Blanche 
Edgar, for East China. 

From Vancouver, August 8, on the Em- 
press of Asia, Mrs. L. T. Helfrich and 
Dorothy, for East China. 

From Vancouver, August 8, on the Em- 
press of Asia, Dr. and Mrs. H. B. Ben- 
ninghoff and daughter Katherine, for 
Japan. 

From San Francisco, August 9, on the 
President Garfield, Dr. and Mrs. A. T. 
Bawden and two sons, for East China. 

From New York, August 10, on the 
Kungsholm, Mr. and Mrs. Eric Fryken- 
berg, for South India. 

From Los Angeles, August 12, on the 
President Taft, Dr. and Mrs. F. J. White, 
and Mrs. E. S. Burket and three children, 
for East China. 

From San Francisco, August 16, on the 
President. Taft, Miss Elizabeth Knabe and 
Miss Florence Golden, for East China; 
Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Giffin and two chil- 
dren, for South China. 

From New York, August 16, on the 
Caronia, Miss Grace I. Hill, for Bengal- 
Orissa. 

From New York, August 17, on the 
Cedric, Miss Inez Crain, for Burma. 

From Boston, August 18, on the Cedric, 
Miss Annie Prince, for Burma. 

From New York, August 20, on the 
George Washington, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas 
Moody, for Belgian Congo. 

From New York, August 20, on the 
George Washington, Miss Jeannette Stroe- 
bel, for the Belgian Congo. 

From Montreal, August 23, on the An- 
sonia, Rev. and Mrs. P. C. Metzger, for 
Belgian Congo. 
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From San Francisco, August 23, on the 
President Polk, Miss Anna V. Johnson, 
for the Philippine Islands. 

From San Francisco, August 30, on the 
President_ Jefferson, Rev. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Parkinson, for Japan. 

From San Francisco, August 30, on the 
President Jefferson, Miss Willie P. Harris, 
for East China. 

From San Francisco, August 30, on the 
President Jefferson, Rev. and Mrs. D. L. 
Phelps and two children, for West China. 

From San Francisco, August 30, on the 
President Jefferson, Rev. and Mrs. M. O. 
Brininstool, for West China. 


ARRIVED 


Mrs. C. L. Conrad and two children, of 
Bassein, Burma, in New York, August 31. 


BORN 


To Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Sowards, of 
Bassein, Burma, a daughter, August 2. 

To Rev. and Mrs. S. H. Rickard, Jr., 
of Rangoon, Burma, a son, August 7. 

To Rev. and Mrs. G. W. Lewis, of 
Ungkung, South China, a son, August 12. 

To Rev. and Mrs. B. I. Anderson, of 
Kohima, Assam, a daughter, August 12. 

To Rev. and Mrs. P. S. Curtis, of South 
India, a daughter, August 14. 


DIED 


Rev. Joseph Paul, of Sibsagor, Assam, 
September 4. 


Ice Cream $10 a Gallon 


Sometime ago we were hungry for ice 
cream, and having made _ inquiries 
found that the one place which usually 
carried it no longer did so because of 
the great expense of getting ice up from 
Madras. We were told they would be 
glad to make it for us on special order 
at $10 a gallon! So we did not have 
any.—P. S. Curtis, Jr., South India. 


Progress Under Difficult Conditions 


After returning from: the Annual Con- 
vention at Yachow, I made a trip to 
Shu Giang, our farthest outstation. 
Owing to the evacuation and the rob- 
bers, no pastor has visited this station 
for over two years. The city has been 
looted, business men have been carried 
off and held for a ransom, and the city 
has suffered from fire, flood, and drought. 
The church has been persecuted. The 
church members, however, have been 
faithful and there are new enquirers. 
The church members have decided that 
each will endeavor to win two new con- 
verts during the coming year. 

Rev. Donald Fay was in Suifu for 
about ten days, working among the stu- 
dents and church members. He and I 
made a trip to Li Chuang. Mr. Fay 
made a fine impression wherever he 
went. Mr. Openshaw, Pastor Psang, and 
the evangelists made a tour of nearly 
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all the outstations, selling Scripture por- 
tions, distributing tracts, and preaching. 
Meanwhile, I carried on the work in 
Suifu, preaching in the church and in 
the social guild, and working among 
the students and Christians. All this 
came to a climax last week, when a large 
enquirers’ class was held, after which 
twenty-two were baptized and two were 
restored to membership, making a total 
addition of twenty-four. 

In the spring of 1928, while a violent 
anti-Christian agitation was being staged, 
an enquirers’ class was conducted, after 
which four were baptized. Last fall, 
after the enquirers’ class, fourteen were 
baptized. It is evident that the church 
work is getting back to normal again, 
and that greater fruits may be hoped 
for in the future—David G. Graham, 
West China. 


A Telephone and Fresh Vegetables 


Today I installed a set of telephones 
purchased from Montgomery Ward. I 
have run them between our house and 
the medical clinic. It is worrying me 
how to translate in Lahu “Hello”. and 
“Good-bye.” We have an automatic 
central so “Number, please” will not 
have to be turned into pure Lahu. 

The reactions over this telephone set 
are very interesting. I have a group 
of young folks here who are quite in- 
terested to investigate its wonders. They 
put their mouths onto the meuth piece 
and try to talk articulately. Just now 
a delegation waited on me to inform 
me that the bell was not ringing at the 
clinic. I fixed it by ordering them to 
hang up the receivers when they wished 
to ring the bell. Their habit is to take 
down the receiver and wait speechless 
for something to happen. The party 
on the other end is waiting in the same 
attitude. The mute result is very comi- 
cal. The little three-year-old youngster 
in our household is very happy if he 
can hold the receiver to his ear and 
have his daddy click the receiver holder 
up and down. He is quite sure the 
noise maker is in the receiver itself. 

At noon I had an egg-nog. The milk 
was milked this morning and the egg 
was laid yesterday. Yes, we get from six 
to ten eggs a day. The goats furnish a 
steady supply of some two quarts of 
milk per day. Yesterday we had onion 
greens, beet greens and lettuce all from 
our own garden. With a telephone, 
fresh milk and eggs and garden products 
we feel quite reconciled to our physical 
environment and our remote isolation 
from civilization—Raymond B. Buker, 
Mong Mong, Burma. 
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Regional Conferences in Europe 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT BY DR. J. H. 
RUSHBROOKE 


In 1926 it was my privilege, as East- 
ern Secretary of the Baptist World Al- 
liance, to organize a series of Regional 
Conferences in Europe. The tour which 
President E. Y. Mullins then made to a 
number of capital cities and other cen- 
ters of Baptist work proved most valu- 
able and stimulating. In addition to the 
President and the Eastern Secretary of 
the Alliance, the American Foreign Mis- 
sion Boards were represented by Dr. 
E. H. Gill and Dr. W. O. Lewis, and 
Rev. M. E. Aubrey attended most of 
the conferences as a fraternal delegate 
from the British Baptist Union. 

In the autumn of 1930 there will be 
held another series of Regional Confer- 
ences. It is definitely arranged that Dr. 
John MacNeill of Toronto, as President 
of the Alliance, will include a tour of 
Europe among his presidential engage- 


ments, and he and Dr. Rushbrooke will [ 


take a leading part in every conference. 
It is hoped that the American Boards 
will be represented as before and that a 
fraternal delegation from the British 
Union will again be arranged. 

The desire has been expressed in 
many quarters that participation by 
Baptists from lands other than those for 
which any particular conference is di- 
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rectly arranged may be secured on a 
large scale in 1930. It should therefore 
be made clear that such visitors will be 
heartily welcomed at any of the gath- 
erings. Those who were at Barcelona in 
1926 remember gratefully how an Eng- 
lish layman arranged his holiday so as 
to be present, and how effectively he 
contributed to the success of the con- 
ference. It may be possible next year 
for a number of laymen, and perhaps 
some ministers, from the United States 
and Canada as well as from European 
lands, to visit at least one or two of 
these most interesting assemblies, and 
to enjoy a few days’ fraternal inter- 
course with their European brethren. 

The list of places, dates, and coun- 
tries to be represented in these Regional 
Conferences is as follows: 





A Tribute to Father Murow 


BY CHARLES L. WHITi, D.D. 


Dr. J. S. Murrow, of Atoka, Okla- 
homa, probably the oldest Indian mis- 
sionary in America, entered into his 
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Sept. 13-16—Rome. 
Italy, Portugal, Spain.) 

Sept. 20-23—Oradea 
Bulgaria, Greece, 
Rumania.) 

Sept. 26-29—Warsaw. 
and Poland.) 

Oct. 2-5—Moscow. (Russia.) 

Oct. 10-13—Tallinn. (Esthonia, Finnish 
National Union, Latvia, Lithuania.) 

Oct. 16-19—Konigsberg. (Germany and 
German-speaking Switzerland.) 

Oct. 23-26—Oslo, (Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Swedish Union in Finland.) 

Oct. 29-30—Groningen (or Amsterdam or 
The Hague. (Holland.) 


A roll call, a series of special Sunday 
services, messages by Dr. MacNeill, 
other addresses, conferences on litera- 
ture, evangelism, work among young 
people, and surveys of the Baptist posi- 
tion in the various countries, will be in- 
cluded in each program. 


(Belgium, France, 


Mare. 
Hungary, 


(Austria, 
Jugo-Slavia, 


(Czechoslovakia 
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eternal rest on September 8, 1929, aged 
ninety-four years. He was appointed by 
the American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety as superintendent of its Indian 
mission work in Oklahoma in 1885, and 
established stations among the Kiowa, 
Comanche, Cheyenne and other blanket 
tribes. But long before this, at North 
Forkton, near Eufaula, he began his la- 
bors among the Indians in 1857 and 
since that day, with the exception of a 
brief time when he lived in Texas after 
the exciting period of the Civil War, he 
gave his entire attention to missionary 
work among the Red Men of the West. 


He was born June 7, 1835, in Jeffer- 
son County, Georgia, and his grand- 
father, William Murrow, was a member 
of the brave band which fought under 
Marion for American independence. He 
was converted at the age of nineteen, 
began to preach one year later, and cut 
short his course of study in Mercer Uni- 
versity to go immediately to the West 
to enter upon missionary work. He 
served in the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention for twenty-eight years. It is 
probable that no missionary in the 
United States has ever had more excit- 
ing, difficult and perilous experiences, 
or ever met them with more patience, 
courage and resourcefulness. With his 
brave young wife, the daughter of an 
Indian missionary whom he found in 
Oklahoma, he plunged into the heart of 
the Indian country and was lost to the 
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view of all but the angels of God and 
the wondering but appreciative Indians 
among whom he labored. Ten months 
later they gathered around the new 
made grave of his devoted wife, and 
from that hour the love of those whom 
he served in the gospel grew in spiritual 
intensity. 

He established not only numerous 
churches among many tribes, which 
have continued until this day faithful 
to the high ideals which he held before 
them as their spiritual interpreter and 
leader, but he also built the orphanage 
which later became the Murrow Indian 
Orphanage on a campus of its own at 
Bacone. He was also one of three who 
knelt in a prayer of consecration and 
laid the foundations of Bacone College. 
Wherever he went in the Indian coun- 
try he was greeted by those whom he 
had led to Christ, and their children and 
children’s children rise up today to call 
him blessed. 

Here is a man who for more than 
seventy years was a missionary to the 
American Indians, who lived among 
them, adapted his message to their needs, 
and stood by them bravely during those 
strenuous days of the Civil War when 
he was the agent of the Confederate 
government for the Indians who found 
themselves within the lines of the 
Southern Army. Often under fire be- 
tween the lines of battle, ministering to 
the physical, intellectual and spiritual 
needs of those committed to his care, he 
passed his days and nights in self-for- 
getful service. 

During the last few years in his quiet 
home at Atoka he has sat by the side 
of the road and watched the world go 
by, and continued his ministry of prayer 
for those among whom he formerly 
lived as a Christian apostle. Shall we 
ever see his like again? 


From a New Missionary to the 
Indians 


Rev. and Mrs. R. B. Teachout, who 
were among the young missionaries in- 
troduced to the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention at Denver, entered bravely up- 
on their appointed work last June at 
Keams Canyon, Arizona, among the 
Navajo and Hopi Indians. Mr. Teach- 
out’s first communication follows: 

At last we are in Keams Canyon and 
I dare state that we really like the coun- 
try, the position and the prospects. The 
country is magnificent and Keams Can- 
yon seems to be the choicest part of this 
section of Arizona. The white people 
are very kind and friendly. We have 
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REV. AND MRS. R. B. TEACHOUT 


been getting acquainted with a few of 
the Hopis and still more Navajos. To 
say that we like them is putting it mild- 
ly. I think that we love them. For 
these first few days we have been get- 
ting acquainted and trying to make 
friends and gain the confidence of the 
people whom we have met. 

Yesterday a Navajo boy and I went 
out for some twenty-five miles, one way, 
and visited every hogan en route, and 
there was quite a number. We found 
Indians of all kinds. Some were in 
cedar throw-togethers amid dirt and 
vermin and conditions that were abject; 
others were in neat hogans, well kept, 
cleanly swept. Here and there we saw 
evidences of real progress, sewing ma- 
chines in several of the hogans, well 
dressed occupants, etc. We found the 
people like the places, of varied char- 
acteristics. Some were kind and recep- 
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tive, others kind but not so receptive, 
and still others more hostile in attitude 
than otherwise. Some found some- 
thing hugely amusing in the fact that I 
was a Protestant a-ni-shor-ti, others 
were bitter, cynical and otherwise un- 
approachable. 

The work is more interesting than 
any that I have tackled thus far and I 
think that I am going to like it very 
much. It is a most challenging situa- 
tion. I perceive that a long, slow and 
hard pull is before us, yet with the help 
of Him whom we serve we should be 
able to accomplish something. 

We are starting a church service for 
the English-speaking people beginning 
tomorrow night. Though it has not 
been the custom for several years to 
hold such services after the close of 
the school year, we have thought it 
well to try it. We cannot do more than 
fail and I would rather fail than not try. 
Next Sunday we are going to try to 
have a Sunday school for the children 
who are in the canyon during the sum- 
mer months. Kee, the Indian boy 
whom I have hired, and I, are planning 
to spread the word among the Navajos 
of several sections of the surrounding 
country concerning the open air meet- 
ings we are planning to hold as soon 
as we believe the weather can be trusted 
to let us through the washes. The rainy 
season is now upon us. This morning I 
helped the nurse get across the wash in 
front of the house. Her car was badly 
stuck and the clouds bore news of worse 
and stickier weather ahead. 


The Japanese Church in Seattle 
The picture on page 578 of this issue 
shows the flourishing Sunday school of 
the Japanese Baptist Church in Seattle, 
Wash. The picture was taken during 
the summer when the attendance, as in 
other places, is smaller than usual, but 
it gives a fairly good idea as to the 
number in our Sunday school. The 
average attendance during the past 
winter was 308, while the average at- 
tendance for the summer is 270. Look- 
ing over the picture, one can see faces 
ranging from those of small tots bare- 
ly able to walk, to faces of elderly men 
and women. They all belong in the 
Japanese Baptist Sunday school. They 
represent just that. The building on 
the right, covering a ground space of 
28x80, is the kindergarten building 
which is occupied on Sundays by the 
cradle roll, beginners, and primary 
departments. In the church building 
are the classes, from the Intermediate 
department to the adult class. 
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Following the Vision 
In THE HoME 
BY MRS. WILLIAM A. HILL 


Most of you who will read this are 
women who, like the writer, are inter- 
ested in people outside our homes; 
people all over the world, beginning 
with our immediate neighbors and ex- 
tending to the famed “last man.” 

This month we may do well to ask 
ourselves whether this absorbing inter- 
est in many things outside has enriched 
our “Vision of Home” as it should, or 
whether it has made us forget, as it 
may, that after all our most important 
service to our Master is to realize in our 
homes a vision which should glow more 
enchantingly with each year. 

In our homes do the aged ones feel 
happy and alert because they always 
“belong”; do our weary men find home 
“a hard place to leave”; do our young 
people find sympathetic understanding, 
that most necessary and precious of 
home ministries; do our little children 
get much love, unfailing justice and no 
nagging; do we all play together; does 
each have a respectful hearing for his 
pet hobby; is each one’s weakness mini- 
mized and not exaggerated; are people 
outside the family considered as poten- 
tial enemies or as potential friends? 
First and last and always; have we such 
a conception of religion that our bodies, 
minds and souls have the health which 
comes only from living in harmony with 
God’s love and laws? 

Ideals? Yes, and visions, without 
which a people and a family perish. In 
a recent number of the New York Eve- 
ning Post, Angelo Patri, that friend of 
parents and children alike, reminds 
mothers once more that they cannot 
afford to fail, and that they will not fail 
if they religiously keep a quiet hour. 
“We think we have no time to spare 
for this retreat. We have and we know 
it. . . . It is truly important to you. 
Go aside into the quiet and cultivate 
your soul, for without its sustaining 
power the body fails. And a mother 
cannot fail.” 


Two Unreached Areas 


An intensive study made of the finan- 
cial situation in many of our churches 
revealed the fact that on an average 


about 18% of our church members 
help support the local work of the 
church but give nothing for its world- 
wide service. It also showed that about 
50% of our church members are not 
giving one cent of record, either to the 
local or missionary work of the church. 
The first group, the 18% group, live in 
an area of great promise; the second 
group, the 50%, in an area of possi- 
bility. 

The Committee of Conference in a 
recent meeting decided to encourage the 
leaders in district, state, association and 
local women’s missionary societies to 
devise some plans whereby the constitu- 
ency of these two unreached areas may 
be brought into the group of partici- 
pating members. It is hoped that 
through visitation, letters, friendly co- 
ercion and prayer, the women of these 
various organizations will seek to reach 
as many members of these two groups 
—the two unreached areas—as possible, 
thereby winning them to some degree of 
active participation in the missionary 
work of the denomination. 


My Christmas List 


It is not too early to begin the listing 
of those who are to be remembered by 
us at Christmas time. In preparing our 
Christmas list let us not forget that 
December 25th is Jesus’ Birthday. His 
birth made possible the spirit of love, 
which is always a giving spirit. Let us 
put His name first on our list and give 
Him the deep love of our hearts—let- 
ting that love express itself in some gift 
for His work. Many individuals and 
churches give their Christmas offering 
to local benevolences, but it is hoped 
that the missionary work of the denomi- 
nation will be one of the objects with 
which all the churches will share their 
gifts. 

The Christmas offering is promoted 
by the women of the denomination. It 
is received from every member of the 
church, its institutions and organiza- 
tions. It is sent by the church mission- 
ary treasurer to the state office. It 
counts on the church missionary quota, 
but should be clearly marked “Christ- 
mas Offering” when reported to the 
state office. 

A flier, “My Christmas List,” will be 
used in creating interest in the offering. 
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Copies of this flier may be secured free 
at all Literature Bureaus. 


Early Morning Prayer 


Pray that as Dr. Eleanor Seidler be- 
gins her work at Evelyn Briggs Cranska 
Memorial Hospital in Managua, Nica- 
ragua, she may be upheld and sustained 
in her great task. Our fine nurses have 
accomplished much since the opening 
of the Hospital, but the opportunities 
for service are greatly increased with 
the arrival of a physician. 

Pray “for a missionary spirit. That 
the Church may see the whole world’s 
need of Christ, and may be ready for 
any sacrifice in order to make Him 
known to all mankind.” 


??? Do You Know 


Why is it that, while all Baptist 
women receive from God twenty-four 
hours each day, some find time to do 
personal service while others are too 
busy to attend church, to go to the 
meeting of the woman’s missionary so- 
ciety, to go to the home of a foreign 
woman as friend and teacher, or to read 
articles in Missions or other pieces of 
missionary literature? The answer is 
likely to be found in the thought that 
those who are inactive, so far as church 
work is concerned, have probably not 
learned to recognize their responsibility 
as stewards of God of everything they 
are and have. 

“All you have and are” means time, 
talents, prayer, influence, money, per- 
sonality, character, mind, strength, hos- 
pitality, etc., etc. 

Have you executive ability? Use it 
to initiate and to carry through large 
plans for the progress of Christ’s king- 
dom through your church. 

Are you a social leader? Use your 
fine personality and your ability to make 
people feel at ease in your presence, by 
greeting strangers and new members of 
the church; by visiting the aged mem- 
bers, the lonely and the sick; and by 
having a smile for every young person 
and child. 

Are you a housewife helping to stretch 
the family income to meet the needs of 
the loved ones in your home circle? 
Let your money-management ability and 
your good common sense serve your 
church as it faces its world task in its 
business meetings. 

Are you a devoted wife and mother? 
Let your love expand until it encircles 
the world of little children and adults 
with Christian friendship. 

In other words, recognize stewardship 
as a basic principle in life; live in terms 
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of service; take a right attitude toward 
your impressions; help others to recog- 
nize their stewardship of all of life. 


Fall Resolutions for the College 
Counsellor 


1. I am resolved—to fit myself for 
better service by reading and personal 
contacts which will broaden my sympa- 
thies, deepen my devotion and extend 
my knowledge. 

2. I am resolved—to understand stu- 
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Women’s House Parties of 1929 
BY MAY HUSTON 


It was the writer’s pleasure to at- 
tend and assist in the program of four 
Women’s House Parties during Septem- 
ber and to be in touch with others 
through leaders who represented the 
Department of Missionary Education. 
The term sounds like a social affair, and 
so it is, but it is intensely missionary. 
The purpose is the training of women 
officers. State and association presi- 
dents, secretary directors, secretaries of 
missionary education and reading con- 
test, literature, white cross and Chris- 
tian Americanization, all find help for 
the particular task of each. Methods 
and new materials are presented as well 
as the new study books. The confer- 
ence lasts two or three days and the 
universal opinion seems to be that, once 
having started, the women cannot find 
anything else which gives the same help 
for the year’s work. 

Western New York held its first ses- 
sion September 5-6 at the State Normal 
School in Cortland, where Dr. and Mrs. 
DeGroat did everything possible to 
make it delightful. Miss Huntoon had 
charge of the program. The group was 
favored in having Mrs. Montgomery 
present to review her own book, Jeru- 
salem to Jerusalem, and Mrs. Willard 
Smith, who gave a fascinating presenta- 
tion of The Kingdom in the States. 
Special methods were presented by a 
number of other leaders and Dr. De- 
Groat gave a most interesting stereopti- 
con lecture on Palestine. The house 
party had the use of the Clionian So- 
rority House, which furnished most 
comfortable quarters. Next year an- 


other sorority house just finished will 
make possible a larger attendance, as 
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dent backgrounds, to lead the college 
girls of my group “to make friends with 
high ideals.” 

3. I am resolved—-that the members 
of my church shall know the student 
group, have a part in binding students 
to church activities, train students for 
adequate Christian leadership, definitely 
encourage promising high school gradu- 
ates to train themselves for finer service 
by study in high institutions of learning. 
—Mrs. R. A. Chandler. 
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this party had to be strictly limited. 


The next in line was Massachusetts, 
which met September 13-15 at Newton 
Theological Institution, where Dr. and 
Mrs. Herrick were again the ideal host 
and hostess. Delightful evening pro- 
grams affording both fun and inspiration 
were arranged and a full day of study 
of methods was participated in by 75 
women, including a few Guild secre- 
taries. Mrs. Hartshorn presided and 
Miss Helen Munroe discussed the state 
work. The writer held conferences on 
missionary education in the local church, 
and the various study books were pre- 
sented by Mrs. Deering, Miss Helene 
Moore and others. The attendance 
showed a fine increase over last year, 
which was their first effort. 


Rhode Island holds its yearly house 
party in a summer hotel at the Westerly 
beach. “The Wigwam” was a veritable 
camp, with 95 women in attendance 
when the writer arrived in time to hear 
part of the first evening’s program. 
September 18-20 were days filled with 
serious work diversified with dramatic 
sketches largely furnished by Westerly 
women. Mrs. Maurice Dunbar gave a 
most interesting presentation of methods 
of teaching the study books. Miss 
Ragon and Miss Sparks, missionaries, 
spoke on the work of their fields, and 
missionary education conferences were 
conducted by the writer. It was a de- 
light again to mingle with old friends 
in both Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. 

Hurrying back from Rhode Island to 
reach New Jersey Conference before it 
closed, we found them with a record at- 
tendance and great enthusiasm. Here 
again the fine spirit of the International 
Seminary was reflected in President and 
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Mrs. Anderson, who made everyone feel 
at home. The program showed much 
serious work by the various officers. The 
New Jersey house party has the distinc- 
tion of being the first of its kind and 
has always maintained a high grade of 
work. Mrs. Farmer gave sample les- 
sons in the study books with her usual 
vivacity. Miss Grace Deland furnished 
“City Portraits.” “Music and Mis- 
sions,’ by Mrs. Peterson, proved a de- 
lightful topic as presented, and the 
writer had a good hearing for ‘“‘Missions 
in the Bible School.” 

In three of these conferences, some 
one from the state convention office was 
given time to present either the Survey 
or the state work, Dr. Frank in Western 
New York, Mr. Higginbotham in Mas- 
sachusetts, and Dr. Goodell,in New Jer- 
sey, the latter speaking on ‘“Expecta- 
tion.” Echoes have reached us of suc- 
cessful house parties of women having 
been held in a number of other states, 
two in Pennsylvania during the sum- 
mer; Connecticut, Illinois and Southern 
California during September, the latter 
with an attendance of 264. Eastern 
New York planned for one in October 
and will doubtless take its place in future 
lists. That the movement may grow 
until every state has its own training 
camp is our earnest desire—as it means 
more effective work year by year. All 
honor to these loyal officers who give 
their time and meet their own expenses 
in order that their work may be more 
intelligent and a greater contribution to 
the cause of Him whom they delight to 
serve. Not only on the mission socie- 
ties of their own churches are they mak- 
ing an impact but on the whole work of 
the state and nation. 


The Christ of the Crowded Ways” 


This is the title of the new Christmas 
Program and Service issued free to 
Northern Baptist churches and Sunday 
schools. The Service is, of course, 
built on the Christmas theme. The 
speaking parts and illustrative matter 
are drawn from the crowded way of our 
great cities, and thus closely synchro- 
nizes with a Home Mission study theme 
on which some excellent texts have been 
written. The Service might well be 
used as a fitting climax to study class 
programs and schools of missions in 
those churches which have been featur- 
ing Home Missions during the autumn 
period. 

The author, Rev. Chas. A. Brooks, is 
pastor of the Englewood Baptist Church, 
and for many years was one of the 
Home Mission Society’s outstanding 
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secretaries, whose familiarity with the 
city and its problems, and whose real 
interest in the uplift of the city’s 
throngs, qualify him in an unusual way 
to interpret for us the human interest 
element in the life of our cities. We are 
pleased that Dr. Brooks was willing to 
prepare this Service, and commend it 
most heartily to the churches and Sun- 
day schools of the Convention. The 
Service, in two parts, one for congre- 
gational use and one for leaders, is in 
print and may be ordered either di- 
rectly from the Department of Mission- 
ary Education or from the Baptist Lit- 
erature Bureaus. Samples will be mailed 
on request. 


Calendar Suggestions on the 
Reading Contest for 1929-1930 


BY MARGARET S. HOLLY 


These suggestions may be used as no- 
tices for church calendars and bulletin 
boards, and will help local church lead- 
ers in getting fresh attention to the 
excellent reading books on this year’s 
lists. 

(All points named refer to the Missionary 
Reading Contest) 

NOVEMBER 3. (1) Where We Stand 
in the State Missionary Reading Contest. 
(The local church chairman of the Con- 
test should find out from the state chair- 
man how her church’s number of points, 
in proportion to membership, compares 
with the record of other churches in the 
state; and she should publish on the 
calendar this week the rank of her own 
church in the state to date, 7.e., first, 
second, fifth, or whatever it is.) 

(2) Young People, you can read the 
history of our Philippines in a thrilling 
novel called “Seven Thousand Emer- 
alds” and get ten points on the Reading 
Contest. The last chapter of the book 
is specially dedicated to you: ‘What 
American Youth Can Do.” 

(3) From Jerusalem to Jerusalem is 
a book as wide in its interest as in its 
world-embracing scope, tracing as it 
does the power of the gospel from its 
cradle, through the uttermost parts of 
the earth until it has assembled the 
nations in the great Jerusalem Confer- 
ence. The book is written by our well- 
known author and friend, Helen Barrett 
Montgomery. It is the foreign mission 
study book for the year, and counts 10 
points. We have copies in our li- 
brary. First come, first served. 

NOVEMBER 10 (Armistice Sunday). 
(1) Heroes of Peace, by Arthur Wal- 
lace, tells fifteen thrilling stories of men 
who have made contributions in peace 
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to some of the same ideals for which 
our brave soldiers died in war. Five 
points. 

(2) Foreign Missions Under Fire, by 
Cornelius H. Patton, is a stimulating 
starter for Men’s Brotherhood Discus- 
sions. Do missions denationalize? Are 
missions to blame for conditions in 
China today? Have they done more 
harm than good? Such questions are 
dealt with in this book, in the form of 
discussions between business men, law- 
yers, pastors, students, editors. Five 
points. 

(3) “How does a new missionary be- 
gin his work?” asked a World Wide 
Guild girl. “Does he start right off 
preaching to the people?” Read All in 
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the Day’s Work for a good answer, and 
win five points incidentally. 

NOVEMBER 17. (1) If you like Jn- 
dian Stories, be sure to read Red Men 
On the Big Horn, by Coe Hayne, and 
find out what happened when Chief 
Plenty Crows discovered the Crow tribe. 
Five points. 

(2) And don’t forget the boys and 
girls! Going to Jerusalem, by Margaret 
Applegarth, is their own special edition 
of the Jerusalem story. If you read the 
book to your child, or to a younger 
brother or sister, the child gets ten 
points and so do you. 

This Calendar of Suggestions will be 
continued in succeeding issues of Mis- 
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The 1929 R. A. Camp 
at Ocean Park 


The enrollment was 265, which 
passed all previous records by 60. The 
camp period was July 8-21. The 
mornings were given to classes; the 
afternoons to sports and recreation, 
planned for by J. Melvin Prior and 
Herbert E. Combie, camp directors, 
and Leland W. Kingman, supervisor of 
athletics. Others who made a large 
contribution were H. Douglas Pierce 
and Percy A. Kilmister, popular song 
leaders. 


Interest naturally centered in the 
new swimming pool. For ten months, 
second only to his church, this engineer- 
ing task had occupied the mind of Wil- 
lard L. Pratt, business manager. The 
outcome has fully justified his hopes, 
and the camp and community owe him 
a lasting debt of gratitude. The pool 
is filled from the ocean by the rising 
tide, and the warm, smooth salt water 
is a delight both for swimming and 
diving. It was dedicated on Sunday 
afternoon, July 14th, the address being 
made by Mr. Pratt. 


The camp was honored by the pres- 
ence of five special guests. Duncan 
MacKellar, acting Scout executive of 
Boston, gave informing talks on Scout- 
ing. Clarence De Mar, the Marathon 
runner, spent two days with the boys, 
supervising track sports. Robert Friend, 
a business man of Melrose, brought his 
moving picture camera and spent a day 


in photographing the camp activities. 
Coe Hayne of the Home Mission So- 
ciety and Chief Plenty Crows of Lodge 
Grass, Montana, spent an eventful week. 
Mr. Hayne delighted the boys with some 
popular moving pictures, and the Chief 
completely won the camp with his pre- 
sentation of Indian life and lore and 
the story of his Christian experience. 

Graduation Day came all too soon. 
Dr. Hill was present and spoke in warm 
appreciation of the services of the fac- 
ulty. Alton L. Miller, president of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, gave the 
graduation address. The following boys 
received honorable mention by their 
teachers: Clifton R. Bohanan, Conto- 
cook, N. H.; William F. Cook, Roslin- 
dale, Mass.; Robert F. Dunn, Newton 
Centre, Mass.; William H. Kewer, Dor- 
chester, Mass.; Harry H. Kruener, 
Flushing, Long Island; Franklin Mac- 
Combie, Stoughton, Mass.; Ira J. Mar- 
tin, 3rd, Pawtucket; William N. Miner, 
Springfield; Harold Nichols, Fayville, 
Mass.; David L. Sargent, Turners Falls, 
Mass.; Abbott Whitmarsh, Bridgewater, 
Mass.; and Newton E. Woodbury, Mel- 
rose. But the boy to receive for the 
first time in the history of the camp 
four honor mentions, was Clinton A. 
Condict of Newton Centre. His father, 
a missionary in Burma, was on the camp 
staff in 1928. 

The 1929 Camp was not only made 
memorable by the dedication of the 
new swimming pool, but also by the 
generosity of some of its friends. Money 
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has been subscribed for six cabins to 
replace tents for housing the boys. These 
are now erected. Mrs. Sarah E. White 
of Framingham Center, has given $3,000 
to cover the cost of the 100 acres of 
woodland purchased in 1928. The gift 
was in memory of her husband and the 
athletic field will hereafter be known 
as the Elisha M. White Field. 


Connecticut Holds First 
Camp for Boys 


Under the lofty pines on the shores 
of Black Pond, near Woodstock, the 
first encampment of the Baptist boys 
of Connecticut was held August 2-16. 
Rev. Oscar L. Campbell served as dean, 
and was assisted by Revs. L. S. Gilbert 
of West Hartford, P. A. Kilmister of 
Norwich, Emri Sites of Waterbury, A. 
F. Scolles of Bridgeport, and F. L. 
Carr of New York. Camp Woodstock 
was leased for the two weeks from the 
State Y. M. C. A., and a staff of “Y” 
workers assisted in its conduct. Courses 
were offered in the Life of Jesus, Bible 
Geography, Missionary Heroes, Boy 
Loyalties, Dramatics, Leather Work, 
Nature Study, Wood Work, Bead Work, 
and Airplane Modeling. Swimming and 
diving were in charge of R. E. Ishman, 
physical director of the Bridgeport 
¥.36. CA. 

A spirited contest between “Harvard” 
and “Yale” gave sustained interest 
throughout the camp period for both the 
junior and senior boys. The two weeks’ 
contest was won by “Harvard.” On the 
closing day the boys defeated the lead- 
ers in an exciting ball game. The 
evening program was varied each night. 
The council fires by the lake shore, un- 
der the direction of Carl Ditmer, were 
very popular. Moving pictures were 
also enjoyed several evenings. The life 
story of David Livingstone was pre- 
sented as a stereopticon lecture by Sec- 
retary Carr. Bruce E. Jackson of New 
York delighted the boys with a talk on 
the Far West, centering his message on 
“Lessons from the Big Horn River.” 
Rev. P. A. Kilmister made a splendid 
contribution both as song leader and 
director of dramatizations. The plays 
for boys on Adoniram Judson, David 
Livingstone and Marcus Whitman were 
effectively presented. 

The graduation exercises were held 
Thursday, August 15th, under the direc- 
tion of Dean Campbell. Three boys re- 
ceived honorable mention by three 
teachers: Wesley Sholes, Fred Tuller 
and William Bowler. Two boys were 
mentioned by four teachers as among 
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those doing the best work: Roy Perry 
and Brainard Fancher. Connecticut 
has made a fine start in its program 
for developing its boys’ work. 


The Tri-State Camp Holds 
Its Third Encampment 


With a staff of 12 leaders and at- 
tendance of 101 boys, the Tri-State 
Boys’ Camp at Raven Rock, N. J., July 
15-27, completed its third year of work, 
under the direction of Rev. Enoch E. 





JOHN FROST CONGRATULATES 
CLARENCE DE MAR 


Hardwick, pastor at Mt. Ephraim, N. J. 
The camp leaders were: Rev. Horatio 
E. Chase, Dr. John B. Chubb, Clarence 
W. Cranford, Rev. William J. Cus- 
worth, Rev. Ballston I. Ellson, Harvey 
E. Garrison, Rev. Enoch Hardwick, 
Rev. Otto F. Laegeler, Rev. Eric A. 
Oesterle, Rev. E. Paul Smith, John W. 
Thomas, Rev. Fred W. Tomlinson, and 
Rev. Grover C. Walters. 

The usual courses were studied and 
instruction given. On graduation day 
the highest honors were for the third 
time awarded to John Linton of Phila- 
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delphia. The boys winning group hon- 
ors were: 

Group I (12-13), James MacMillan, 
New Jersey. 

Group II (13-14), Donald Cowan, 
Pennsylvania. 

Group III (15-16), William Thomp- 
son, Pennsylvania. 

Tri-State Camp has now passed the 
100 mark, and promises to become one 
of the leading Baptist camps in the 
East. 


Older Boys’ Outing 
at Old Oak Farm 


The fourth annual session of the 
Older Boys’ Outing was held June 28 
to July 5 at Old Oak Farm, Somers, 
N. Y. This group of nearly 100 boys 
was given a free outing under the auspices 
of the Baptist Fresh Air Home Society 
of New York City. Rev. Stanley B. 
Hazzard was in charge, with Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Cusworth of Union City, N. J., 
Rev. Harry Stevenson of Calvary Bap- 
tist Church, Yonkers, N. Y., and Rev. 
Floyd L. Carr, assisting. An hour and 
a half each morning was given to in- 
spiration and instruction, Mr. Hazzard 
giving the chapel talks, Mr. Cusworth 
presenting New Testament Leaders, and 
Mr. Carr Present Day Missionary 
Heroes. The remainder of the day was 
devoted to sports and recreation, under 
the direction of Henry Reinshagen. 
Dramatizations were given under the 
leadership of Mr. Cusworth. A royal 
good time was enjoyed by the boys who 
say “Thoity-thoid Street” and “Choich.” 


Western Pennsylvania Camp 
at Camp Myler 


Rev. Harvey W. Funk, High Coun- 
sellor for Western Pennsylvania, sends 
the following account of Camp Myler: 

On the Raystown Branch of the 
Juniata River, nine miles south of Hunt- 
ingdon, about 40 boys and their leaders 
enjoyed two weeks of camp, July 15-27. 
The site with its equipment is the prop- 
erty of the First Baptist Church of 
Pittsburgh, which loaned it to the Edu- 
cation Board of the Pennsylvania Bap- 
tist Convention, under whose auspices 
the camp was held, with the aid of the 
Publication Society and the Department 
of Missionary Education. 

In cabins set among pine trees, with 
the added equipment of a good dining 
hall and a large lodge in which the 
great stone fireplace was the rendezvous 
for the.evening meetings, the camp car- 
ried on its program. The mornings 
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‘were given to study, the afternoons to 
recreation of various forms with push- 
‘pall, soccer, volley-ball and horseshoe 
pitching as the favorites. The evenings 
gave place for the vesper services on 
the high bank of the river or in the 
pine grove above the camp, and meet- 
ings of varied types about the large 
fireplace in the lodge. 

Probably the favorite activity was 
the afternoon swimming period in the 
waters of the Juniata. Three miles be- 
low the camp is a high power dam, 
which converts the river into a long, 
deep-water lake, winding among the 
mountains. The water was always quiet 
and delightfully warm, and the sloping 
shore gave varied depths for new swim- 
mers and expert divers who gathered out 
on the large float anchored in the river. 
The curves of the mountains and the 
quiet waters of the river also afforded 
the enjoyment of boating to the boys 
and most of them spent much of their 
free time in the boats. One afternoon 
was spent making a trip of several 
miles up the river with all the boats 
towed by an old motor boat found on 
the bottom of the river the summer be- 
fore, and made seaworthy for the use 
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taken for a hike up the mountain 
across the river from the camp to a 
large tree which made a natural lookout 
for a beautiful view of the mountains 
of Pennsylvania for several miles. 

The camp was promoted by Rev. F. 
W. Tomlinson, Secretary of Education 
of the Pennsylvania Baptist General 
Convention. The supervision was in 
charge of Mr. A. K. Van Tine, secretary 
of the student Y. M. C. A. at Drexel 
Institute of Philadelphia. The leaders 
were composed of the following pastors: 
L. W. Bumpus, H. D. Germer, R. O. 
Hudson and W. L. Schoeffel of Pitts- 
burgh; N. K. Crossman of Reynolds- 
ville, and H. W. Funk of Greenville. 
Several boys learned to swim under the 
teaching of “Bus” MacWhinney, and 
the younger boys of junior age were 
cared for by Raymond Taylor, senior at 
Bucknell. 

On the last evening when opportunity 
was given to the boys for the expression 
of their opinions about camp, many of 
them stood in the glow of the great 
fireplace and gave testimony to the value 
of the class studies and the fellowship 
with other boys and the leaders, and 
declared their purpose to be active for 


of the camp. Another afternoon was better boyhood in their home churches. 
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It is not so much WHERE you live 

As HOW and WHY and WHEN you 
live 

That answers in the affirmative, 

Or maybe in the negative, 

The question, Are you fit to live? 


It is not so much WHERE you live 

As HOW you live and whether good 

Flows from you through your neighbor- 
hood. 


And WHY you live and whether you 
Aim and noblest ends pursue 
And keep life brimming full and true. 


And WHEN you live and whether time 
Is at its nadir or at its prime 
And whether you descend or climb. 


It is not so much WHERE you live 
As whether while you live, you LIVE 
And to the world your highest give, 
And thus make answer positive 
That you are truly fit to live. 

. —John Oxenham. 


This poem was printed on the front 
page of the program of the Michigan 
House Party. Their theme was “Living 
for Jesus.” Why should we not make 
that our national theme for the rest of 
the year, using these verses, the song on 
the Guild Song Sheet number 20, and 
for the Scripture reference. 

You will be interested in reports of 
House Parties and Chapter doings in 
this issue of Missions as well as the 
pictures. Now for a surprise! At our 
Denver Convention there was a request 
for W. W. G. stickers that could be used 
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not only on envelopes, but on place 
cards, chapter programs, year-books, etc. 
These have been prepared and cost 25 
cents per 100. They are very attractive. 
The play, “The Country Cousin,” by 
Virginia Edsall, is also ready and you 
will love it. Mrs. Swain has contributed 
two more valuable pieces of literature to 
our Guild Educational Program, the 
Missionary Heroine Stories and pro- 
grams for them announced in Guild 
Goals, and her revised sketch, “Rocks, 
Reefs, and Mud Flats,” a fine play on 
race prejudice. 
vw 


The Second Survey! Have you seen 
it? If not, send for a copy to the De- 
partment of Missionary Education, 276 
Fifth Ave., New York City. There is 
no charge. Dr. Mark Sanborn has pre- 
pared a leaflet, “How to Use the Sur- 
vey,” for young people, and in it you 


will find three spicy programs for the 


Guild prepared by Mrs. Claire M. Berry, 
who did “Keys to Kinship” for us. We 
suggest The Second Survey with this 
young people’s “How to Use for Mis- 
sion Study Classes” in addition to your 
regular Guild programs. It is an un- 
usually inspiring account of what our 
Baptist denomination has accomplished 
the past ten years. 
Ww 

Guild Vesper Sunday falls this year 
on December 1. Sallie Coy will have a 
short pageant ready for November 1 
based on the New Jerusalem Gift, which 
will be just the thing for Vesper Sun- 
day. 


Eastern New York at Round Lake 


Eastern New York’s first House Party 
at Round Lake is over, but we all have 
precious memories of those fine, happy 
days. It was a wonderful experience. I 
just can’t define the “Round Lake 
spirit.” There is one and a very beau- 
tiful one. “Come and see” for yourself. 
I know it would make you very happy. 

Mrs. Miriam Davis Rohl came Thurs- 
day night and stayed until after the 
banquet on Friday night. She said 
it was a success beyond anything 
she could have hoped. I never was 
with such a group of girls and as for 
Pearl and Miss Ainslie—I can’t say 
enough. Miss Foster, Dr. Leach and 
Miss Greenough all proved most inter- 
esting as teachers. Dr. Leach won the 
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hearts of the girls. Her face just shone 
with happiness and her Bible talks were 
clean cut and helpful. The life service 
talk by Dr. Leach was very impressive 
and eleven girls signed a pledge. 

The Eastern New York organization 
is almost complete. We sold $141.45 
worth of literature, including quite a bit 
of Crusader material that came up from 
“276.” “Susanna of the Parsonage” 
was given one night by Schenectady 
girls. Round Lake people were so cor- 
dial and every one said that it was a 
wonderful group of girls. We are all 
booked for next year for the middle 
week of August. We have a fine group 
started toward Distinguished Service for 
next year. We call them ‘“Respon- 
sibles.”—Anna L. Gammons. 


Michigan House Party at 
Kalamazoo College 


The House Party was a success, they 
tell me. I was so busy and my thoughts 
were so jumbled with excitement and 
surprises that it is almost a dream to me 
now. There were 203 there, including 
the faculty. Every dormitory was 
filled to overflowing, and so was the 
dining-room. 

For the first time we had regular 
classes at the House Party, eight of 
them, three periods in each. The girls 
fairly crowded them. Miss Brimson was 
splendid, of course. We were so happy 
to have her this year. And Gladys Fer- 
guson, too. The girls and counsellors 
liked her classes so much. And Mother 
Dorrance. The girls think they could 
not have a House Party without her. 
Jewel Gunnell, Carrie Brown and Ruth 
Spalding taught classes too, and did so 
well. 

For banquet decorations we asked fif- 
teen chapters each to decorate a table to 
represent one country. There were some 
of the cleverest decorations. The ban- 
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SOUTH DAKOTA W. W. G. HOUSE PARTY 


quet program closed with a brief dra- 
matization which I called “Gift Bringers 
Are We All.” It was prepared and 
given by a few of the Detroit girls under 
the leadership of the city president, 
Grace Sharrard. It showed something 
of what girls of other countries could 
give to the Guild, bringing out the idea 
of sharing with them. This was fol- 
lowed by the hymn, “In Christ There Is 
No East or West.” 

Sunday evening we had a beautiful 
outdoor service. The Jackson girls gave 
the pageant, “The Glorious Light,” fol- 
lowed by the consecration service led by 
Miss Brimson. 

Another innovation this year was a 
counsellor’s conference. We had two 
hour conferences, in fact, for counsel- 
lors alone. They were well attended and 
very worth while, I think. The Greater 
Council met after the House Party 
Monday afternoon and was fairly well 
attended.—Frances Priest. 


The South Dakota House Party 


The South Dakota W. W. G. House 
Party took place in the Girls’ Dormi- 
tory at Sioux Falls College, July 9-12. 
It was attended by approximately 100 
delegates from Guilds all over the east- 
ern part of the State. The basic theme 
was “Highways Are Happy Ways,” and 
the program was cleverly worked out 
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along this line. For instance, prayer 
services in the mornings and evenings 
were called “Road Maps.” The various 
diversions in the afternons and evenings 
were labeled “Detours”; the morning 
classes were known as “Journeys Into 
Foreign Lands,” “Side Trips Far and 
Near,” and other apt titles. This tended 
to make the party more interesting. At 
the banquet on Wednesday evening the 
theme was especially well carried out, 
the tables being decorated with brown 
paper “highways” along which cars car- 
rying passengers were distributed. Fa- 
vors were “hobo” bundles filled with 
candies and nutmeats, and the programs 
were decorated with maps of South Da- 
kota, locating each town represented at 
the House Party. Toasts were given on 
appropriate subjects, various prizes 
earned during the year were awarded, 
and all these features combined with 
delicious food made the banquet de- 
lightful. 

We were especially fortunate in the 
faculty. Miss Annabelle Pawley from 
Japan, who was our missionary repre- 
sentative, brought our friends in far 
lands much closer to us by her interest- 
ing stories. Miss Jean Dayton from 
New York charmed us all by her per- 
sonality, and after listening to her talks 
we entered our Guild work with renewed 
vigor and unconquerable determination. 
To Miss Louise Mundt of Sioux Falls, 
our state secretary, goes much of the 
credit for the success of the House 
Party. She made all the girls feel at 
home, and managed affairs with the 
greatest capability. We gained many 
new ideas from these three directors as 
well as from contact and discussions 
with Guilds from other towns. 

Contests of various sorts added 
greatly to the enjoyment. On Wednes- 
day afternoon a song contest was held. 
All of the societies wishing to compete 
had composed a Guild song to the tune 
of “Highways Are Happy Ways,” and 
they were given an opportunity to sing 
them at this time if they desired. At 
the banquet it was announced that 
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Trent had won the contest and we 
joined in singing the song the Trent 
girls had composed. Dalesburg was 
given a prize also for the fine presenta- 
tion of their selection. Each of these 
towns was given a Guild Book. Follow- 
ing the banquet was the stunt contest. 
Vermillion was awarded first place for 
their stunt, which was mock grand opera, 
entitled “Car-men, or Why Railroad 
Men Strike.” A book was given to 
them also. All in all, the House Party 
for 1929 was most successful, and the 
inspiration gained by all who attended 
should carry South Dakota far in her 
Guild work this year.—Catherine Pratt, 
Vermillion. 


Guild at Norristown, Pa. 


We have been working hard at our 
White Cross work. We are also doing 
welfare work in our own town. At 
Christmas time we sent a dinner to a 
poor family; also dressed six dolls and 
sent to several poor children. Then we 
have sent bouquets and remembrances 
to shut-ins, besides contributing to Cru- 
saders’ Rally and Sunday School Con- 
vention delegates. We have tried hard 
to circulate Reading Contest books and 
have attained 1,335 points. We started 
our year’s work with 38 members and 
now have 80 on our roll. We are try- 
ing to get more girls to read MIssioNs. 
We now have 12 who have it in their 
homes. ‘Two of our girls entered the 
theme contest. Best of all, we reached 
our quota and went over the top. We 
sent in by April 10th to Headquarters 
$106.46. We worked hard, but it paid 
and we are glad. We have tried to fol- 
low the Guild Book as much as possible. 
I just love it. I know there are many 
Guilds who have done more than this, 
but just wanted you to know we are on 
the map. 


Junior Guild at Wilder, Idaho 


We organized our Junior Guild Chap- 
ter with five members about three 
months ago. Now we have 13 members 
and have two meetings a month. We 
do White Cross work one meeting and 
have a program at the other. We are 
using our study book, “Jumping Beans,” 
and like it very much. We are reading 
the contest books and hope to win our 
picture. Our president asked us at the 
last meeting if we did not want to 
choose our partners and of course we 
decided to. We also decided to read 
our letters at our meetings. We have 
adopted Miss Louise Campbell as our 
Guild missionary and often pray for her 
at our meetings and mean to send her a 
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little box for Christmas. We enjoy the 
Guild reports in Missions. Best wishes 
to all Guild girls—Louise McIntyre, 
Secretary. 


Marquette, Michigan 


The Marquette W. W. G. was organ- 
ized in August, 1928, inspired by a 
course of study given at the Trout Lake 
Baptist Assembly, by Miss Frances 
Priest, Michigan State Secretary. Our 
W. W. G. has two sections, one for 
Junior High and High School girls, the 
other for Business and College girls. 
They meet in separate groups for pro- 
gram meetings once a month and once 
a month they unite for a pot-luck sup- 
per and White Cross meeting. They 
have just finished the study of The 
World Thrust of Northern Baptists. 
They aim to contribute to three main ob- 
jects: Missions, the local church and 
the sending of as many delegates as pos- 
sible to our Northern Michigan Assem- 
bly. 

The Guilds have conducted candy, 
cake and rummage sales, served dinners 
to the Men’s Brotherhood and taken 
orders for and delivered maple sugar 
and syrup. 


Dorothy Dowell Sends Greetings 


Iloilo, P. I., March, 1929. 
Dear Miss Noble: 

This letter is ancient history, but per- 
haps you'd like to pass it on to some 
Guild that is eager to know how we 
spend the Christmas season out here. 
This is also to let you know I do not 
forget the W. W. G. girls at home, even 
if I am too happy to express it in words. 
Couldn’t love the work better! All is 
going splendidly too. The Mission never 
was so united, so happy, nor has the 
work been more solid and steady. 

These are my Training School girls 
and faculty! I am out on the field dur- 
ing April and it is lots of fun to live in 
bamboo houses, eat native food, and to 
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get into close touch with the parents of 
my girls. 

Many of the Guilds have sent letters, 
greetings, literature and boxes. Please 
tell them that these things make possible 
our personal evangelism, so they are 
reapers with us in the harvest. 

I had the joy of meeting several of 
our old graduates. Their shining faces 
tell more than their words how much 
they love their work.—Dorothy Dowell. 


A Senior Guild at Work 


The Senior Guild of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Rockland, Mass., was or- 
ganized in March, 1925. At present we 
have 10 active members. We hold our 
meetings the third Friday evening in 
each month. After the program and 
business session, the remainder of the 
time is spent in doing White Cross 
work, rolling bandages, making com- 
presses, etc. We have qualified in the 
reading contest for the second year. 
Our picture received last year has been 
framed and hung in the primary room. 
One theme was submitted last year and 
this year two of our members have en- 
tered the theme contest. 

Last year $40 was sent to Cawnpore. 
India, to support a child, besides giving 
$15 to the Guild Quota. This year $25 
was given to support a child in the 
Home School, Capiz, P. I., and $15 to 
the Rainbow Gift. At our last meeting 
we adopted a little girl in the Philippines 
and $15 has already been sent for her 
support. Scrapbooks have been made 
and sent to the Little Wanderer’s Home 
in Boston, and canned goods were sent 
to the Baptist Home in Newton. 

The former Camp Fire group, now a 
Junior Guild at West End Community 
House, Boston, were taken as our pals 
for this year. Letters have been written 
by our girls and a few have received let- 
ters. For two years we paid part of the 
expenses of a delegate to Camp Saca- 
gawea at Northfield. Last year one of 
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our girls went as counsellor at Camp Sa- 
laam. Under the direction of three of our 
members a Mission Band was formed 
and the past year it has been organized 
into a Junior W. W. G. with two of 
our members as counsellors. We hope 
this year to do more for our Master and 
to be truly “Worth While Girls working 
with God for the whole world’s good.” 


A Fine Reflex of the Reading 
Contest 


The Contest has done so much good 
for our Chapter and the girls have al- 
ready started right in to read for next 
year. Most of the girls wanted to keep 
reading all the books we had after they 
had finished their five required ones and 
it was a problem to keep all of the girls 
supplied with books. 

The incident that I think is especially 
touching is this one. We have only one 
girl in our Guild who is not a Christian 
and it seems that she is very near the 
Kingdom, but she cannot see the light 
entirely yet and is groping in the dark. 
She had read all the books but your 
Guild Book and when she returned this 
book to me, she wrote me a letter ask- 
ing us to take her name off the Guild 
list for she said that after she had fin- 
ished reading that Guild Book she felt 
so unworthy and could not measure up 
to the standard of what a real Guild 
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girl should be. This letter touched me 
very, very much and yet I rejoiced in it. 
Up to this time she had told me that she 
was “all right” and did not need Christ 
and this is the first time she has ever 
expressed herself as being unworthy. 
Can it be perhaps that this feeling of 
unworthiness will lead her to accept 
Christ as her Saviour? I am praying 
with all my heart that it will, and if it 
will then I say, “Thank God so very, 
very much for the Guild Book.” 

We have two Guilds in our church, 
of the High School and Intermediate 
age. Now we have another group of 
young girls which we are going to or- 
ganize into a Junior Guild. The two 
Guilds now organized are going to give 
a Mothers’ Day program one evening 
soon and we are going to have this new 
Chapter initiated and their officers in- 
stalled that night and let their mothers 
and the mothers of the two other Guilds 
see just what Guild work is. I think 
the mothers will be much more inter- 
ested. When we were thinking of or- 
ganizing this new Guild, we wondered 
whom to have for our Sponsors for that 
Guild. We finally thought of one of 
the girls in the older Guild but never 
dreamed that she would take it. Imag- 
ine our surprise when she said, “Why, 
yes, I’d love to. I’ve always wanted to 
do something like that.”—Lillian De- 
busman. 























Makers of Peace 


An editorial in a daily newspaper re- 
cently called attention to the fact that 
although we honor scientists, explorers 
and men of public spirit, “We still look 
to war rather than science for heroes 
whom youth may idolize.” It further 
states that a change is taking place, for 
“diplomats are beginning to emphasize 
the need of looking to peace rather than 
war for heroes of the future.” Does it 
occur to you who have been the prime 
movers in this quiet movement of mak- 
ing all the children of the world friends 
and brothers because they are con- 
sciously children of one great Father, 
that you have been furnishing the leaven 
that will leaven the whole lump? Stick 
—not to your guns—but to your job of 
the missionary education of your boys 
and girls. Get them acquainted with 
the world family and help them to ap- 


preciate the heroic qualities in the mis- 
sionaries of the gospel who go to strange 
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people and the frontiers of our own land 
and distant lands, sacrificing their com- 
fort and often their lives for the sake of 
bringing peace, goodwill and Christian 
brotherhood on earth. Don’t deal in 
mere platitudes. Give absolute facts 
about what real people have done. 

In this connection I want to call at- 
tention to a volume of stories for boys 
and girls under the title of Cease 
Firing, by Winifred Hulbert. It is an 
attempt by The League of Nations As- 
sociation to depict for our boys and 
girls some of the international problems 
as they affect the lives of boys and girls 
of different countries, and the League of 
Nations method of solving these prob- 
lems. The historic background is au- 
thentic and the stories interesting and 
convincing. This book may be secured 
by sending $1.50 to.The League of Na- 
tions Association, 6 E. 39th St., New 
York City. The National Council of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, 281 
Fourth Ave., New York City, put out a 
little booklet of stories for use during 
Lent 1929. It is entitled ‘“Peace- 
makers.” For short, forceful stories to 
tell, these will be useful. 

It is most gratifying to the mission- 
ary leaders of the Christian church who 
have never been willing to relinquish 
one iota of their God-given task with 
the children, to discover these other 
agencies in the world, turning their at- 
tention and efforts to the children as the 
real hope of the future. Therefore let 
us all press forward shoulder to shoulder, 
giving and taking help from each other. 
Who are our friends and co-workers? 
The missionary leaders of sister denomi- 
nations, the Committee on World 
Friendship Among Children which spon- 
sored the Japanese Doll and Mexican 
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School Bag projects and is now launch- 
ing the Treasure Chests for the Philip- 
pines, the Junior American Red Cross, 
the International Correspondence Clubs, 
the Stamp Exchange Club (that is not 
the exact name), The League of Na- 
tions Association, the International 
Mind Alcoves of the Carnegie Libraries, 
and probably others. It is a glorious 
company with a clear vision and untir- 
ing devotion. The way of education is 
slow but it is sure. And the smallest 
child is none too young to begin the 
process. Of a truth these are the build- 
ers of tomorrow, and I dare to repeat 
again the much quoted lines of Theo- 
docia Garrison: 


We send them off to school again today, 

This cool September morning. All the 
street 

Is musical with patter of small feet, 

And little shining faces all the way 

Seem wayside posies for our smiles to 
greet. 

I wonder if they ever guess or know 

With what strange tenderness we watch 
them go? 

Just children on their way to school again? 

Nay, it is ours to watch a greater thing— 

These are the World’s Rebuilders, these 
must bring 

Order to chaos, comforting to pain, 

And light in blasted fields new fires of 
spring. 


Dear Lord, Thy childish hands were weak 
and small, 

Yet had they power to clasp the world 
withal ; 

Grant these, Thy little kindred, strength as 
true— 

bi have so much to learn, so much to 


Jha, fide. 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


The New Containers 


They are lovely! A circular map of 
the two hemispheres with the countries 
outlined in red ink so that they are 
easily recognized. The pictures, instead 
of being types of work such as we had 
last year, are types of children. There 
will be six adorable children to illustrate 
our work on each hemisphere: Western: 
Mexican, Alaskan, Italian, Negro, Chi- 
nese, Indian; Eastern: African, Philip- 
pine Islands, Chinese, Japanese, Indian, 
Burman. These are photographs taken 
by our own missionaries so that our 
children may feel sure that they are 
authentic. For every ten cents a child 
gives, he may paste a picture on the 
map. The location of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere children will be easy to make, 
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for each will go in his own country. 
We have indicated that the Italian pic- 
ture be put on the Atlantic coast; the 
Negro in the Southeast; the Mexican in 
the Southwest; the Chinese in California 
and Washington. 

I can foresee many possibilities for 
projects with these maps and pictures. 
By folding the sheet in the middle, you 
can make the cover of a booklet, into 
which blank pages may be inserted to 
make a note-book. Why not have a 
page or more for each picture on which 
the Crusaders will write what they dis- 
cover about these picture children? 
After the pictures have all been pasted 
on the map, the leader may suggest that 
extra pictures be used on the inside 
pages to head the paragraphs the chil- 
dren have written. The caption for the 
container is “The C. W. C. World 
Family.” This gives a fine chance for 
impersonations—also for living pictures 
of the world family. 

Send me any ideas you may develop 
that might be useful to other leaders. 


Credits for Reading 


Recently an inquiry about the number 
of points given the boys and girls for 
reading our missionary books disclosed 
the fact that there is some misunder- 
standing about this matter. 

The only reason we give points for 
reading is to encourage children to read 
these fine books and thus create a 
wholesome interest in other children 
and cultivate a taste for good literature. 
The Crusaders and Heralds should read 
the books themselves, for they get much 
more out of individual reading than in 
listening in a group to a story read 
aloud. No credit is given for group 
reading to Crusaders, Heralds and Jew- 
els. All the Jewels and some of the 


younger Heralds will have to have the 
stories read to them, but that must be 
done at home in the family circle by a 
parent or older brother or sister or 
adult. 

It is conceivable that sometimes sto- 
ries are read from the study books to a 
Sunday school department or as the 
program material in a Crusade or Herald 
meeting or Junior Society. The stories 
are more interesting when told, but even 
if they are read, the children cannot be 
given points for those stories. After all 
the stories are told in a study book, the 
book may be circulated and ten points 
will be credited to each child who reads 
the stories again. (The study books 
contain program helps and background 
material for the Leader, but the children 
are required to read only the stories.) 

All junior study books are ten point 
books for Crusaders. All primary study 
books are ten point books for Heralds. 
All other books for these two: grades 
and all books recommended for Jewels 
are five points. 

Exceptions may be made in case of 
illness or other legitimate reason for 
reading books to individual Heralds and 
Crusaders. But since there are awards 
offered for the number of books read, 
the rules must be understood and re- 
spected by all. 


Too Good to Miss 


Through some unfortunate delay, this 
letter from Mrs. Leslie of Vanga, Af- 
rica, written July 6th, 1928, has just 
reached me! It is in reply to my in- 
quiry about what our Crusaders could 
make which would be useful and helpful 
in the work in Africa. Of course, I 
wanted thé information for the time in 
which we should be studying Africa, and 
she wrote so that if the letter had come 
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right through to me, it would have been 
in ample time. 

Here are the things she mentions, 
most of which Crusaders can make. If 
the baby slips and shirts are too com- 
plicated for twelve-year-old fingers, pos- 
sibly the Guild girls will undertake 
those. Pretty pictures; post cards, 
mounted; tiny baby slips, 16-18 inches 
long, of colored material; shirts made 
of stocking tops; squares of dark flan- 
nelette or cotton flannel for baby blan- 
kets; bandages. 


The rest of the letter telling about 
her work should be passed on to the 
children, who are so keen to hear actual 
news from actual missionaries whom 
they have helped to support with their 
gifts. 

Vanga, Congo. Belge, 
July 6, 1928. 

Dear Friends: We, Helen Raff and 
myself, have just returned from a tour 
out among the villages. This has been 
such a wild country that ladies have not 
tried going out alone. But we had a 
wonderful trip. We only visited our 
own villages where our schools are and 
we were amazed and delighted over the 
great change in this country. The 
schools and chapels were crowded with 
eager listeners. They know the hymns 
and gospel songs and joined heartily in 
singing. They love to sing. 

In almost every town there was a 
small circle of believers. Many had 
written their names as desiring to be 
baptized. In one meeting others ac- 
cepted Jesus as their Lord and Saviour. 
A favorite expression of theirs is “I 
once was blind but now I see,” meaning 
Christ had come in and their spiritual 
eyes were opened. 

I didn’t see one in the old heathen 
dress or one house of the old heathen 
type. Their houses are built of clay 
walls and grass roof—no longer tiny 
openings up in the eaves to hide away 
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like wild things. It all seems so mar- 
velous as to be almost incredible that 
these wild, cannibal people are so 
changed in a few short years. All praise 
to the wonder-working Lord who has 
thus changed, first their hearts and af- 
terwards the whole life and way of liv- 
ing. And one could see in the shining 
faces the change that had come into 
their hearts. How they sang the gospel 
songs they have learned. Did you ever 
think that our gospel is a singing gos- 
pel? As soon as a person is converted, 
God puts song into his heart and mouth. 
And how many souls are touched and 
won by songs! I remember in our first 
visits among these people we carried 
our little baby organ. What an excite- 
ment and wonder it and the singing of 
our school boys created! We would go 
into a village and not see a person. 
Open the organ, sit down, play, start 
the boys singing, and behold they came 
from every side out of the places where 
they were hidden—drawn to hear and 
see the wonderful magic box that pro- 
duced such music. It does pay to help 
these people to find a new life in Jesus. 

On Friday ten of our Boarding School 
girls were married. All but one married 
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teachers. We are so proud of our mar- 
ried girls and their influence out in the 
villages. We have 95 girls and there 
are others waiting to fill the ten vacant 
places. 

I must close. I might go on endlessly 
but there is so little time to write let- 
ters and so many to write —Mrs. W. H. 
Leslie. 





OFFICERS OF THE C. W. C., NORTH 
MANLIUS, N. Y. A PICTURE OF THE 
OTHER MEMBERS OF THIS CHAPTER 
APPEARED IN OCTOBER “MISSIONS” 


C. W. C. at First Baptist Church, 
Oakland, Cal. 


Dear Miss Noble: On Sunday, August 
20th, the Heralds of our church had a 
graduation exercise. Thirteen children 
were promoted to the Crusader Company. 
The children marched in singing ‘‘We’ve 
a Story to Tell to the Nations.” After 
reciting a poem, ‘“World’s Children,” 
they sang “Jesus Loves the Little Chil- 
dren.” Dr. Samuel Lindsay, tempo- 
rarily taking the place of Dr. Brougher, 
next presented the diplomas to the chil- 
dren. . We were very happy that the 
children did so well—Mrs. H. Hall. 
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Books of Worth 


Frontiers, by Archer Butler Hulbert, 
is a study of the elemental forces that 
have carried civilization from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific Coast, and subdued 


all the territory between. The book 
finds and defines the genius of American 
nationality. The author has true his- 
torical insight and a thorough grasp of 
his subject, born of a minute knowledge 
of the geography as well as the political 
and social and racial strands out of 
which the nation has had its strange 
weaving. Frontiers should be read and 
studied by our young people in the light 
of Washington’s text given in his fare- 
well message: “Be a Nation; Be Amer- 
ican, and Be True to Yourselves.” These 
three divisions make the three parts of 
the volume. The author believes wholly 
in America, in the future of this splen- 
did adventure of faith and democracy. 
His study of frontiering, which included 
not only following the paths of our 
pioneers from sea to sea, but also dis- 
covering the building processes which 
those pathways revealed, brought him 
assured convictions as to the solidity 
and stability of our national founda- 
tions. The story is fascinating. The 
reader is enabled to look in upon the 
actual making of his country. He 
catches something of the enthusiasm of 
the frontiersmen who built common- 
wealths and by faith removed moun- 
tains, inspired love of home and locality 
which is the basis of patriotism, pushed 
forward into independence, statehood 
and nation, never doubting that God 
had some greater end for this promised 
land. The closing chapter is on the 
responsibility of frontiering, in which 
we are yet engaged, for nothing is fin- 
ished in this national undertaking, and 
the call is still upon the strong men 
and women of America. The integrity 
of the old frontiers must be guarded. 
“Let us hope,” says the author, “that 
we are on the eve of a great recognition 
of the essential value of promoting the 
integrity of the physical and mental 
diversities of our splendid country. In 
no way can Americans be more ‘true to 
themselves.’”’ An inspiring book, one 
that goes to the depths, and might well 
be made the basis of a course in Amer- 
icanization. (Little, Brown & Co.; $3.00.) 


Mabel Cratty, by Margaret E. Bur- 
ton, is a life sketch of the able and 
loved leader who was for twenty-two 
years at the head of the National 
Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. Miss Cratty was a woman 
of noble character, large capacities, 
and wide influence, and in Miss Burton 
she has a biographer and interpreter of 
high order, possessed not only of true 
appreciation but of the literary gift. 
She presents a character study that will 
be welcomed by all who knew the sub- 
ject of it—and they were a great num- 
ber the world around—and one that can- 
not fail to be an inspiration to the young 
women who will read it. Miss Cratty 
was eminently wise in counsel. She 
came to her Y work with thorough 
training. Modest and retiring, her 
counsel was sought in many circles out- 
side of the Association; for she was 
interested in all forms of social and 
religious work. This reviewer knew 
her as a member of the Administrative 
Committee of the Federal Council, 
where her words, never many, were 
always regarded. She was described 
once by a man of experience in Christian 
work, who said to a Y. W. C. A. worker, 
“What I like so much about your show 
is that the woman who is at the head 
of it is one who stays in the background 
and thinks.” Miss Burton has quoted 
from Miss Cratty’s addresses and let- 
ters, and revealed her sincere and lov- 
able qualities. The book is the opening 
to rich and valuable companionship. 
The secretaries who came into service 
during her years of administration, the 
great movement guided by her through 
many critical experiences, and all who 
came into contact with her in Christian 
service, have reason to be grateful to 
God for such a life, for “such a leader 
in the art of leadership.” (The Wom- 
an’s Press, New York; $2.50). 


Cease Firing! And Other Stories, by 
Winifred Hulbert, is a collection of 
brief stories which not only have the 
thrill and interest that hold boys and 
girls but also embody principles and re- 
sults of the work of the League of Na- 
tions. These are stories about boys and 
girls in many countries—Austria, Persia, 
Japan, America. The stories deal with 
international problems, but so _ con- 
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cretely and simply that the young.can 
understand them. Strongly commended 
to the Royal Ambassadors, Guilders and 
Crusaders as reading both interesting 
and enlightening. (Macmillan Com- 
pany; $1.50.) 

History of the Hebrews, by Frank 
Knight Sanders, is a revised and en- 
larged edition of a book that has for 
fifteen years been in use among stu- 
dents. In its enlarged form it gives the 
corrections and additions resulting from 
recent research. It fulfills its aim to 
make the Old Testament more under- 
standable and attractive. Readers may 
profitably compare it with recent histo- 
ries of the Jews by Jewish authors. 
The Jews are certainly getting their 
share of attention these days. Prof. 
Sanders deals with his subject compe- 
tently and fairly. (Charles Scribners’ 
Sons; $1.75; with maps.) 

Eternal Contrasts, by Alfred H. C. 
Morse, is a series of discourses by the 
pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
Denver. The sermons disclose the type 
of thoughtful, carefully studied and 
clearly expressed preaching that has 
made the pulpit of the Denver church 
a teaching and influential center for the 
past seventeen years. The tone is high, 
the spirit sympathetic, the style ad- 
mirable. (Judson Press; $1.50.) 


The Master Purpose of Jesus, by John 
D. Rhoades, is a lawyer’s long continued 
study of the life, character and teach- 
ings of Jesus. In the first division it 
takes up the claim of Jesus “to all 
authority,” summarizing the evidence. 
In the second division the evidence is 
given as to Jesus’ master purpose in 
life; and in the third division the in- 
herent worth of that master purpose is 
appraised. The style is direct, the ar- 
gument strong. Of the work the author 
says he “has taken the Gospels and his- 
tory as he would a court record and has 
sought to summarize the evidence found 
therein. . . . In fact, the book is little 
more than a lawyer’s brief with a few 
of the rough edges smoothed off to 
make it more readable.” One of the 
interesting conclusions of this study is 
that Christianity is essentially mission- 
ary in its purpose. It is a practical 
book, clear in proof from fact, stimu- 
lating to faith, Mr. Rhoades, who is 
a layman equipped to give reasons for 
the faith that is in him, a brother of 
Edward H. Rhoades, has for many years 
been a Sunday school teacher and active 
leader in his own church in Toledo and 
in the denominational work at large. 
(Judson Press; $1.50.) 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CONDUCTED BY ESTELLE SUTTON AITCHISON 
1153 East 56th St., Chicago, IIl. 





High Lights from the Literature 
Exhibit 

It was the Forum Conductor’s privi- 
lege to examine at leisure the excellent 
exhibit of more than 400 programs and 
year books assembled by Miss Elizabeth 
I. Fensom for display at the Northern 
Baptist Convention. The improvement 
in the standards, essential values and at- 
tractiveness of the missionary presenta- 
tions in our various churches was most 
encouraging. If your church is not serv- 
ing up the studies and program material 
in so attractive a form that people will 
come to the meetings without a duty- 
dun or a forceps-pull, then you are fall- 
ing culpably short of your possibilities, 
for it’s being done elsewhere. Here are 
a few cullings from “the Four Hun- 
dred”: 

Union Societies: Only three out of 
the total number reporting did not have 
a woman’s organization combining mis- 
sionary, “ladies’ aid” and social features. 
Some called it “The Sisterhood,” others 
“The (Co-Workers”—since the union 
organization had demonstrated its wis- 
dom in the splendid cooperation and ac- 
complishments of the women; while 
most termed the organization simply 
“The Women’s Society of the X-Baptist 
Church.” Timid “missioners” and 
“ladies’-aiders,” take notice! 

Popular Programs: ‘This is used not 
in the sense of alluring programs but 
meetings in which the rank and file take 
part. The more participants from your 
own numbers you can use each time, the 
better the subject matter will bite 
upon the minds of the members. While 
it is justifiable to reserve your best 
speakers for the heavy parts, some 
temporary sacrifice of glib efficiency for 
the lesser parts is warranted for the 
sake of training new and probably timid 
participants. These latter may be used 
in a variety of ways. Instead of making 
the news items mere hand-outs to be 
read, insist on personal research each 
time by a group chosen from the cir- 
cle responsible for the program. Suit the 
figure of designation to the character 
of the program. There may be re- 
ports from “The World Surveyors,” 
“The Twelve Spies,” “The Missionary 
Reporters,” “The American Sentries,” 


“Gleanings from November Missions” 
(or any selected publication), “Treasure 
Hunters,” “Items out of the Melting 
Pot,” etc. The roll call also seems to 
have offered unlimited _ possibilities 
among the “Four Hundred.” There 
might be quotations from The Second 
Survey, “Cherry Blossoms” (for Jap- 
anese program), a consecration verse of 
Scripture, a promise, a New Year’s reso- 
lution, names of missionaries working 
on the field or in the country under 
consideration (see Book of Remem- 
brance), “What the year has meant to 

’ (in December), a favorite quota- 
tion, “What I liked best in our last 
meeting,” “What I have learned today” 
(at close of meeting—a good idea), 
verses from a certain book of the Bible 
—a different one assigned for each meet- 
ing, names of missionary pioneers, 
heroes, physicians, and the like. Where 
the society has a large membership, the 
items may come from one group each 
time. Excellent results come from pit- 
ting one group against another. 


The deadly monotony of “Devotion- 
als” consisting of a chapter of Scripture 
and a prayer, at the opening of a meet- 
ing, was broken in many ways in the 
programs reviewed. There is no in- 
herent merit in a whole chapter when 
one verse or passage contains the key- 
note of the program—dquite the con- 
trary. Nor is it foreordained and pre- 
destinated that the devotional theme 
should precede the program, when per- 
haps it underlies and girds the entire 
presentation and may better be inter- 
woven, in various places (a prayer im- 
mediately after each topic and pertinent 
thereto), or serving as the climax of 
the whole—provided the program is not 
so long that housewives have grown hur- 
ried and restless. Real devotional re- 
sults will be obtained in proportion as 
you emancipate the meeting from the 
stereotyped. Many circles based their 
devotionals on the Book of Remem- 
brance. “Chimes of a New Year” was 
another taking title. Then there were 
“Taking a Kingdom Inventory,” in Jan- 
uary; “Six Studies in Stewardship” (at 
Hudson Falls, New York)—using six 
women at a meeting, one to read her 
Scripture verses, another make brief 
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comments, another to offer prayer or 
announce one of the chosen hymns, etc.; 
asking each person present (in a small 
circle) to give a verse of Scripture ex- 
pressing her aspirations or needs, and 
offer a sentence prayer after it; using 
hymns of petition in place of formal 
prayer—“Jesus, Saviour, Pilot Me,” “O 
Master, Let Me Walk with Thee,” 
“Break Thou the Bread of Life,” “Open 
Mine Eyes That I May See,” “O Love 
That Will Not Let Me Go,” and the 
like; one appropriate verse of Scripture 
and then directed petition, the leader 
suggesting a series of themes as all sit 
with heads bowed in silent prayer. 
“Finding the Master and Other Devo- 
tional Services” is an excellent booklet 
prepared for use in missionary programs 
(free), and “The Adventure of Prayer” 
($1), both obtainable at our literature 
headquarters. 

Personal Topics and Programs: This 
is an attempt to remove missions from 
the vague and far-away to the concrete 
and the pertinent-to-each-member. In 
its outworking, it lends itself to the pre- 
ceding point, viz., enlisting numbers of 
folk for each presentation. The First 
Church of Topeka, Kansas, appends 
questions like these to a number of al- 
lied topics on their programs as given 
in the year books: “How long is it since 
one of the young women of our churnh 
heard the call to definite Christian ser- 
vice? Am I concerned about it?” “Is 
there an opportunity for Christian Cen- 
ter service near by which I am avoid- 
ing?” These may be discussed or left 
to the individual conscience, but some 
practical application should be made of 
each theme presented in our missionary 
meetings. “How should a Christian’s 
Christmas be different from that of a 
non-Christian?” was the topic for dis- 
cussion on another program, from Ana- 
heim, California. Two circles were pitted 
against each other in one missionary 
society, discussing the question: “Re- 
solved, That Educational Missions Are 
More Effective than Medical Missions.” 
In Poland, N. Y., the women of the 
church debated with the men on the 
topic, “The Race Problem Is More 
Vital to World Peace than the Disarm- 
ament Question.” Many circles print at 
the close of each program listed in the 
year book a live, personal-application 
question to be discussed spiritedly, in a 
ten-minute open forum, thus stimulating 
careful attention to the subject matter 
and an attempt to incorporate it into 
the thinking of the auditors. Try this. 
It will surprise you how much more 
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your members will assimilate and live 
missions. Linking the meetings up with 
the community life is also important— 
having special prayer for a coming elec- 
tion, a new mayor or town council, the 
school board and other local events of 
interest. 


Timely Programs: The kangaroo was 
evidently the mascot of certain circles 
submitting their year books—in the 
United States for the first meeting, 
Africa for the second, landing on Japan 
for the third, and the islands of the sea 
for the fourth. Is it profitable? Surely 
when the programs are coordinated with 
the current mission studies of the year, 
the seasons, etc., they meet with keener 
receptive appetites. “The Annual Birth- 
day Party”—in February; a program on 
“Missionary Brides,” in June; Christ- 
mas carols and a roll call on, “What can 
I bring to Christ,” “The Yule Log in 
Far-away Land,” roll call, “Benefits ob- 
tained from MissIons in the past year,” 
“Making Christmas a Happier One Out- 
side Our Homes,” “The Year’s Achieve- 
ments, the Year’s Hopes,” all in Decem- 
ber; a memorial meeting for those who 
have passed away during the year, in 
May; topic, “Seed Time and Harvest in 
the World Field—Has Our Church Done 
Its Part?” “Seed Time and Harvest” in 
“Practical Programs for Missionary 
Meetings” by Claire M. Berry (free), in 
November—these are illustrations of 
timely topics. The above-mentioned 
booklet of programs by Mrs. Berry has 
an abundance of excellent suggestions in 
addition to the one cited. 


Christmas Program: As an exemplifi- 
cation of “timeliness,” here is a good 
theme for next month. If you cannot 


Who is 
Kagawap 


He is the outstand- 
ing Japanese Chris- 
tianin Asia.—What 
has he done? ~ 
Preached in the 
streets, lived in the 
slums, built schools 
and now is conduct- 
ing his ‘Million 
Souls for Jesus”’ 
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use it this year, save it for the next. It 
is submitted by Mrs. W. J. Niven, of 
Bedford, Indiana. (1) “Hark, the Herald 
Angels Sing.” (2) Meditation by audi- 
ence while carols are played on organ in 
adjoining room. (3) Devotionals. (4) 
Reading of Van Dyke’s “Let Us Go, 
Even unto Bethlehem.” (5) Christmas 
poem read by mother holding her babe. 
(6) In darkened room, the Christmas 
Star shines out, revealing three spirits— 
Christmas, Love and Service, bringing 
gifts. Then a lighted cross is revealed 
bringing to view a small Christmas tree 
decorated with tinsel only. Singing as 
they went, the three spirits passed 
through the audience distributing tiny 
white stockings, in which the offerings 
were placed. To appropriate music, au- 
dience march past the tree, hanging upon 
it the stockings containing their love- 
offerings. A social hour follows. 
Ww 

How rich in information each number 

of Missions is, and along all lines of 


missionary work and _ interest—Mrs. 
J. E. Burleson, S. Woodstock, Conn. 


PERRY 
(ICTURES 


ONE CENT SIZE 
$x314. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE 
514x8. For 25 or more, 
Send 50 cents for 25 on 
The Life of Christ or 25 
Art Subjects or 25 for 
Children, 54% x8. Or 50 

for Children, 3 x 3%. 



















ET your children make companions of 

world’s most beautiful pictures. Cul- 

«ture, happiness and beauty will be added 
to their lives. 











Use them in the Sunday School 
Send 15 cents for Catalogue of 1600 Illustrations 


‘Ihe Perr Pictures Box360, Malden, Mass 


It belongs to the literature both 
of power and knowledge; it 
might be called wisdom 
literature—GaLENn M. 
FIsHER, Executive 
Secretary, Institute 

of Social and 
Religious 
Research. 


Us 
Oo, si ery 


wo Christian 


Y should read his book for 
its inspirational message 
and its profound philoso- 
phy. —It is a challenge to 
try the Way of Love. — 
Kagawa’s first book went 
through 180 editions in 
Japan ; now he has written 
for English readers his 
views of life and the world. 


At all bookstores. $2.00 
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Mrs. Charles E. Emery 


For the Rocky Mountain District of 
the Woman’s Home and Foreign Mis- 
sion Societies, Mrs. Dwight L. Hubbard 
sends a tribute to Mrs. Charles E. 
Emery, whose death in the Crystola dis- 
aster is told in Dr. Franklin’s article on 
another page, so that details are not 
repeated here. Women from all parts 
of the country met Mrs. Emery at the 
Northern Baptist Convention in Denver. 
Mrs. Hubbard says: 


“Colorado is indeed bereft in the sud- 
den and tragic death by drowning of 
Mrs. Charles E. Emery of Colorado 
Springs. . . . The loss of Mrs. Emery 
to the women’s work in Colorado is 
great in all departments, particularly in 
that of the Woman’s Home and Foreign 
Societies, as she had been the secretary- 
director of the state work for nearly five 
years. She was most efficient, genuine 
in spirit, finding time to do those things 
which were most worth while—a wise 
counsellor and a radiant personality. 
Truly her life was a blessing to the 
world.” 


(See article on page 590) 


Insure Your Savings 
Against Loss 


Many have profited by inquiring how & 
% to obtain a GUARANTEED INCOME, 3 
#4 avoid loss of principal and at the same % 
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The American Baptist Publication So- ¥ 
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By SAMUEL M. ZWEMER, F.R.G.S. 
“A widely informed, hopeful and vivifying account of the present situation throughout the Moslem 
world. No one else has had such opportunities as Dr. Zwemer has had, and no one has studied it with 


AGNES RUSH BURR 
Neighbour India 


A picture of the Great Penin- 
sula, pushing upwards towards 
the light; of the splendid ef- 
fort Christian agencies are 
making to alleviate conditions 
which strike deeply into the 
soil of a sinister past. 


Illustrated, $2.00 


MRS. ARTHUR PARKER 


LOIS JOHNSON ERICKSON 


to Christian teaching. 





Children of the Light in India 


Biographies of Noted Indian Christians 
“A charming book, vivid with the experiences and 
incidents in the lives of a number of native men 
and women of India.”—Baptist Standard. 


Illustrated, $1.00 


Highways and By-ways in Japan 
Brief, graphic incidents of daily life in Japan—its 
children, its customs, its religious rites, its response 


Illustrated, $1.50 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY New York, 158 Fifth Avenue 


more true missionary interest and sympathy.”—Robert E. Speer. 


CLEMENTINA BUTLER 
Trophies 
from the Missionary Museum 
Author of “Pandita Ramabai” 
The author is the daughter of 
one of the founders of the 
Woman’s - Foreign Missionary 
Society. She all her life has 
been associated with the work 


dealt with within these pages. 
$1.00 


JEANNE M. SERRELL 
Tales of Great Modern Missionaries 


Another book on the romance of missions from the 
viewpoint of missionary biography, with a special 
appeal to older boys and girls. 


missionary activity. 


LOIS HAWKS SWINEHART 


Korea Calls! 


HOMER C. WARK, PH.D. 
A New Era in Missions 


Introduction by Bishop Herbert Welch of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church 
A thoughtful, forward-looking study of present-day 


Illustrated, $4.00 


A brightly written story of an 
American girl who hears the 
call to the missionary field, and 
who, despite friendly opposi- 
tion on the part of friends, 
persists and goes to the Orient. 


$1.25 


Illustrated, $1.50 


$1.50 
Chicago, 851 Cass Street 








Doing the Orient Backwards! 

Trail-blazing in the Orient for travel- 
ers who yield to the colorful and ro- 
mantic lures of the Far East seems to 
be part and parcel of daily routine in 
the Pacific steamship business. 

Dean J. Hanscom, general passsenger 
agent of the American Mail Line of 
Seattle, now announces an Oriental win- 
ter cruise that may revolutionize winter 
time and sightseeing travel in Japan, 
China and the Philippines. 

Instead of following the usual itiner- 
ary which routes these countries in the 
order just named, this new cruise re- 
verses them. The party will arrive in 
the Philippines just about the time when 
the tropics are generating heat for the 
world’s 1930 summer. After a layover 
of nearly a week on Luzon Island the 
cruising members will proceed north- 
ward leisurely, on the wings of that 
summer, as it were, through various 
portions of China, Manchuria and Ko- 


rea, and will arrive in Japan at the fa-— 


mous cherry blossom time. The trav- 
elers will thus take advantage of the 
very best weather conditions the Orient 
has to offer at that season of the year. 








Little Stories of Life and Death 


A certain man died June 18, 1923. For obvious reasons his 
name cannot be revealed. On January 9, 1909, nearly 15 years 
prior to his death, he had contributed $1000 to the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society which issued to him an annuity 
agreement with guaranteed income for life. 

During these nearly 15 years he received an annual income 
regularly from this annuity agreement, the total amounting to 
$797.50. At the time of his death the net remaining principal 
of his original gift amounted to $802.14 which was immedi- 
ately released for the work of the Society. 

Thus his lifelong interest in the work of world-wide evangeli- 
zation was continued after his death. 

You can also express your interest in this way and can guaran- 
tee for yourself an income for the remainder of your life. Write 
to Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City, for 


complete information. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


Additional stories in this series will appear in forth- 
coming issues of the weekly denominational papers 
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The cruise now being organized will 
sail from Seattle January 25th on the 
President Cleveland. It will pass with- 
out stopover through the ports of Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Shanghai and Hongkong 
and will arrive at Manila February 18th. 
The itinerary then reads as follows: 
Hongkong, Canton, Shanghai, Nanking, 
Tientsin, Peiping (old Peking), Dairen, 
Mukden in Manchuria, Seoul in Korea 
and from thence to Japan. The Jap- 
anese section of the journey includes 
Miyajima, Kobe, Osaka, Nara, Kyoto, 
Miyanoshita, Kamakura, Tokyo, Nikko 
and Yokohama. The party will be away 
for about three months, members re- 
turning to the United States either by 
way of Honolulu to San Francisco or 
direct to Seattle. 

The American Mail Line and the 





THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
PHILADELPHIA 

Exceptional opportunity for young women to 
train as pastor’s assistants, or for city, home or 
foreign missions, Sunday school, settlement work, 
etc. The aim is a thorough knowledge of the 
Bible, practical methods, and the spiritual growth 
of the students. Send for catalogue. 

J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D., President 
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American Express Company are operat- 
ing the cruise jointly, the latter com- 
pany taking care of all land portions. 


Ww 


COLPORTAGE WORK is being carried on 
in Burma under the direction of the 
American Baptist Mission Press. Col- 
lege and seminary students are touring 
throughout the villages, selling and dis- 
tributing books and tracts. The work, 
though sponsored by the Press, is under 
the direct supervision of the mission- 
aries of the various fields. The contacts 
made by these young men are resulting 
in decisions for Christ. The Press ex- 
pects its colporters to sell books, but it 
also expects that the primary emphasis 
will be placed on evangelism. 


BILHORN FOLDING 


ONE RY 


| 29-31 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. | 











Books You Ought to Read 





CLOUGH: Kingdom Builder in South India 


By Herbert Waldo Hines 


To read this book is to come into living contact with Clough himself, and to be gripped by his vigorous person- 
ality. From the first scene, under the stars on a midwestern prairie, where the boy is discovered to us ‘“‘filled 
with anticipations of exciting things and places’’ to tha end when the man takes his place of high honor among 
the pioneers and builders who have greatly dared and nobly achieved on the mission fields of Asia, there is not a 


Cloth, $1.25 net 


dull page in the narrative. 


THE COMING REVIVAL OF 
RELIGION 


By Allyn K. Foster 


For a decade or more Doctor Foster has been estab- 
lishing very direct contacts with colleges and other 
educational institutions in all parts of the United 
States. He reports that on every hand he sees evidence 
of a rising tide of interest and a new spirit in religion. 
A book that should surely be welcomed by pastors and 
by students in the colleges and universities for its fine 
spirit and for the constructive thought that crowds its 


pages. 
Cloth, $1.50 net 


THE MASTER PURPOSE OF JESUS 
By John D. Rhoades 


This is a very great book. It is a fine example of a 
lawyer’s way of analyzing records, stating facts, and 
answering questions. A careful study of the character, 
the personal objective. the teaching, and the work of 
Jesus. A reasoned and vigorous plea for Christian 
Missionary advance. 


Cloth, $1.50 net 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION 


By Edward E. Richardson 


The author believes that no true religious position 
or principle is contrary to reason. Showing that other 
religions are defective in principle, he seeks to demon- 
strate that Christianity is the highest and final form 
that religion can take. The philosophy of the Bible, 
how philosophers have thought of God, and freedom and 
authcrity in religion are topics that receive special 


consideration. 
Cloth, $1.50 net 


ETERNAL CONTRASTS 
A Series of Original Discourses 
By Alfred Handley Chipman Morse 


Sixteen pulpit addresses on themes of abiding interest 
from the realities of outer experience to the structures 
of faith and hope on which the inner life is reared. 
Contrasts, as Doctor Morse notes, make the joy of life, 
as also its tragedy; the art of good living is in adjust- 
ment of self so as to maintain one’s courage. 


Cloth, $1.50 net 
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CROWDED 
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By 


Charles Hatch Sears 


Executive Secretary of the 

New York City Baptist 

Mission Society; author of 

“The Redemption of the 

City,” “Church City Plan- 
ning,” etc. 


This is the age of the city! 
Can the church survive amid 
the city’s crowded ways? 
Can it grow and become 
dominant ? 





these 


Dr. Sears 
questions out of the ripe 
knowledge of years of first- 


answers 


hand practical experience. 
Here is an inspiring book. 


Every church should have 
one or more groups study- 
ing it. 

Order from bookstores or $1 .00 


literature bureaus. 
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Reaching the Students 


THE FAMOUS University of Keio is 
situated not far from the new church 


Denison University 


building, erected in the Shiba district of | AVERY ALBERT SHAW, A.M., D.D. 
Tokyo, Japan. A group of young President 


people have been attending the services 
ever since the dedication. Sixteen young 
men recently affirmed their absolute be- 
lief in God. Others, having a glimmer 





AN EDUCATIONAL IDEAL 


came as a birthright to the insti- 
tutions at Granville. The Fathers 





Stop Where 
You Please 7 Continue 


When You Choose 


on this world trip 


‘Like a cruise on a private yacht is this 
trip Round the World. You make your 
own plans, completing the trip on one 
Liner in 110 days, or spending the en- 
tire two years allowed by your ticket. 

Every fortnight there is a sailing of 
an American Mail Liner from Seattle 
and Victoria, B.C., for Japan, China, 
Manila and Round the World. 

Every week there is a sailing of a 
Dollar Liner from Los Angeles and 
San Francisco for Honolulu, Japan, 
China, Manila and thence on fort- 
nightly schedule to Malaya—Java 36 
hours away—Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, 
France and New York. From New 
York fortnightly sailings to Califor- 
nia via Havana and Panama. 

No other service permits such com- 
plete freedom of travel. Yet the fare, 
First Class, including transportation, 
meals and accommodations aboard 
ship, is $1250 Round the World. 

You sail aboard palatial President 
Liners. Outside rooms with beds, not 
berths. Spacious decks. A swimming 
pool. Luxurious public rooms. A 
world famous cuisine. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY 
STEAMSHIP OR RAILROAD TICKET 


AGENT OR 
American Mail Line 
' and 
Dollar Steamship Lines 
Inc., Ltd. 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY . . NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE. . NEW YORK,.N. Y. 
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514 w. SIXTH ST.. LOS ANGELES. CALIF. 
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HONG KONG MANILA 








of faith, have joined one of the classes 
that they may be better informed. 





Personal Christmas Cards 


UNUSUAL VALUES 


12 high grade engraved Christmas Cards, very 
original, beautifully lined envelopes, with your name 
engraved—$1.00. 

20 assorted cards, engraved, water colored, gold 
deckled, lined envelopes to match, with your name 
engraved—$1.65. 

With Cross and Crown Emblem if Desired 
BRIGHTON PRINTING CO. 

4446 So. Kedzie Ave. Chicago, IIl. 





came from New England to found 
a community where religion and 
education should have commanding 
attention. The College for men and 
women, the Conservatory for musi- 
cal training, every department with 
capable professors, afford excellent 
opportunities for a fully rounded 
education. 


For information and catalogues 
address 
SECRETARY CLARENCE M. Eppy 
Granville, Ohio. 
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276 Fifth Avenue 





Consider the Ant— 


how she stores her surplus treasure 
in a safe place for the winter season. 
She is wise beyond all comprehen- 
sion. The psalmist said, “Go to the 
ant ... consider her ways and be 


If you would be wise, 
invest in Annuity Bonds 


Consult Miss Frances K. Burr, Treas. 
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